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FORWARD 
... a along the line! 


AMERICA is on the offensive wher- 
ever the flag flies ... for one purpose, and one 
purpose only—to bring this war to a victorious 
close as quickly as possible. 


If this is to be the year, as everybody hopes, 
then the call is not only for united effort — but 
for that extra “something” from every American 


on the home front. Count on the 161,922 workers 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad to do their share! 


Count on them to help keep rolling the greatest 
volume of freight and passenger traffic in the history 
of railroading...to push war shipments through 
with speed and efficiency ... and to serve the travel- 
ing public in the spirit of courtesy and friendliness 
characteristic of the Pennsylvania Railroad at all 


times—1in war or peace. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Pennsylvania Railroad ey 


We 38,1227 mn the Areal Besens 


ee Serving the Nation 


Sy 84 bave given their lives ne their cnihees 


: CO 





Rubber like glass puts 
gloss on glue 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


LUE is sold to industrial users by 
(> the barrel in clear, smooth flakes. 
To make it clear they used to pour a 
melted mixture onto glass plates, let it 
set, then break it off in flakes. 


A manufacturer developed a faster, 


better process, 


uring onto a moving 


rubber belt and slicing off with a mov-' 


ing knife — but the glue was always 
cloudy. The rubber wasn’t smooth 
enough — and buyers regarded clear- 
ness as an indication of quality. 

‘The manufacturer came to B. F. 
Goodrich. Could rubber be made with 


a smooth, firm surface, more like the 
glass plates? The research men not 
only developed a rubber that left the 
glue as clear and glossy as before but 
designed a belt that stands the heat of 
the glue, has raised edges to keep it 
from running over and is so uniform 
in thickness that the knife can cut the 
glue without touching the belt. It 
made the new method of glue making 
a complete success. 


B. F. Goodrich research and de- 
boone work is continuous, and 
product improvement is a permanent 


licy. It applies to nearly every kind 
73 ai a 4 flexible synthetic article 
used in war or peace. No product is 
regarded as finished or standardized 
or too small to bother with. So check 
with a B. F. Goodrich distributor be- 
fore you buy. Don’t decide any product 
you may be using is the best to be had 
until you’ve found out what B. F. 


Goodrich may have done in recent ~ 


months to improve it. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, 0.FYA 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER got SYNTHETIC roelncle 








The darndest machine 
you ever SaW... 





/ It has an interesting, complex oscil- 
lating motion. It works up and down fol- 
lowing crank contours. And it does it all 
at once! It’s the darndest machine you 
ever saw! Yet it is one of the most effi- 
cient and productive machines of its type. 
Its job is to finish all of the bearing 


swoop! The older method of 
performing this same opera— 
tion is to hold the abrasive 
cloth in a "nutcracker," + 

+ finishing only. one surface | 
~ vat a time. 








oe aed 


2 With the new machine, strips of 
successively finer grits of abrasive 
cloth, having serrated edges to per- 
mit the strips to follow the fillets 
of the bearings, are automatically . 
inched past the revolving. crankshaft 
from a feed roll of the cloth. And 
on many a job it’s Aloxite Brand 
cloth by Carborundum that gives the. 
ultimate smooth, satin finish. 


3 Further improvements in techniques 
of grinding, finishing, sharpening and 
polishing, developed through the fa- 
cilities of The Carborundum Company, 
will be helping to produce still more 
for less, now as well as in postwar 
period. Remember abrasive products are 
"Weapons for Production." Use 

them wisely. The Carborundum \~ 


Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


















ORVNDUM 


Cc A he age. wR 
Carborandam and Aloxite are registered trade-marks of z 
and indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company. 





surfaces on a crankshaft at one fell oe | 
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‘ Sidhery Plan 


a Pat 


“(ucla Gar veal ‘piepaiie, U would like 


to:submit a plan that I consider both fool- 
and crookproof. If authorized by Con- 


ae 
‘gress, it ‘would operate as follows: 


‘Participation: Cut out the upper right- 
hand -corner of an old one-, five-, or ten- 
dollar bill, to include the number and 
denomination—a .piece about one by two 
inches...Mail the lafger portion of the bill 
to a designated official in the Treasury De- 
partment. Keep the small piece as a receipt. 


Awarps: Once each month the Treasury 
would announce the receipt of so many one-, 
five-, and ten-dollar bills. Seventy-five per 
cent of the money would go to the Treasury 
for war purposes; 25 per cent would be paid 


in cash to holders of the winning numbers. 


Drawincs: Within ten days after the an- 
nouncement of money received, all the one- 
dollar bills would be put in a hopper. A 
Treasury official would draw out one bill and 
announce the number on it and the denomi- 
nation. The holder of the corresponding 
number (the piece that had been cut out of 
the bill) would be declared the winner. The 
same method would be followed for the five- 


_and the ten-dollar drawings. 


\ No books, no agents, no forged tickets; no 
state can imitate the plan. 
J. W. Tuomas 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
For Mr. Beebe — 
I enjoyed reading Newsweex (Nov. 29) 
except for one article that really got under 


. 











U, S. Army Signal Corps installing switchboard in New Guinea — 


If the Long Distance circuit you If it must go through, we'll ap- 
want is busy—and your call isn’t preciate your co-operation when 
really urgent — it will help if you the operator says: “Please limit 
will cancel it. your call to 5 minutes.” 
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RATIONED FUEL? 


Now, more than ever, Listerine Antiseptic may help you 
guard against colds and sore throat 


wus the thermostat says 60 de- 
grees as you sit down to play 


bridge, maybe you had better have a 
_ bottle of Listerine Antiseptic handy, 
to be used at the first sneeze or sniffle. 


Many medical authorities consider 
a chill, a draft, wet or cold feet, and 
fatigue to be important factors in the 
production of some of the trouble- 
some symptoms of colds. 


In their opinion, these factors may 
lower body resistance so that a threat- 
ening group of germs « called the second- 
aryinvaderscan stagea ‘‘massinvasion” 
of throat tissues. 


Much of the discomfort and misery 
associated with a cold are due, ‘they 
say, to such ‘‘mass invasions.” 

Kills Millions of Germs in Tests’ 

_ The prompt and early and repeated 
use of Listerine Antiseptic may avert 
this mass attack . . . get the surface 
germs before they get you. This de- 
lightful germicide reaches way back 
on mouth and throat surfaces to kill 
millions of bacteria . . . gives Nature 
a helping hand in its fight to throw off 
the infection before it gets, serious. 


This quick, germ-killing:action, we: 


believe, explains why Listerine Anti- 


septic has, had ‘such an impressive 
record against colds in tests conducted 
over a period of twelve years. 
- Fewer Colds for 

Listerine Antiseptic Users in Tests 
These tests showed that regular, twice-a- 
day users of Listerine Antiseptic had fewer 
colds and fewer sore throats than non- 
garglers. Moreover, when colds did develop 
they were generally milder in character. 

Just remember, that fifteen minutes 
after Listerine Antiseptic was gargled 
germ reductions on mouth and throat 
surfaces ranging to 96.7% were noted 


:..and up to 80% even one hour after . “ 


the test gargle. 

Surely, when you feel a cold com- 
ing on, it’s just plain common sense 
to take advantage of the Listerine 
Antiseptic precaution: 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 

St. Louis, Mo. 





LISTERINE 


ANTISEPTIC - 
afer oral: bygione, ‘ 











“ager of this company, enjoyed 
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my skin—namely, “Top Hat and Snoot.” 

I am glad this country has few so useless 
as “Luscious” Lucius Beebe. It is too bad 
that poor Lucius has to worry about such 
vitally important events as “soldiers from 
Elko, Nevada, and Cedar Rapids, Iowa,” etc., 
crowding out the “right people” from the 
best bars and restaurants in New York City. 
Just who are the “right people”? Some of our 
infamous playboys and idle rich, getting 
richer and playing more at the expense of the 
blood and lives of these detestable soldiers 
that are crowding into his fools’ paradise for 
probably one last fling at a phony good time 
before they go away to fight to protect homes 
for people like Beebe. . 

Scr. James F. Prerson 

Blackland Army Air Field 

Waco, Texas 
The Ribbons on His Chest 

Mr. D. Clinton ‘Grove, advertising man- 
-your “The 
Ribbons They Wear” feature in the Oct. 11 
issue. The sentence across the top of the two 
pages, “You can trace the fighter’s record 
by the ribbons on his chest,” sent him to 
the typewriter. This is what he wrote and 
thought you might enjoy reading it: 


You can trace the fighter’s. record by 
the ribbons on his chest, . 
You can scrutinize his battles by: the 
medals on his breast, 
? By the purple hearts and crosses, merit 
badges, silver bosses, 
You can count up Hitler's losses, Hiro- 
hito’s and the rest. 
Frances H. Frrep 
Secretary 
Blaw-Knox Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
A-Bear 
Z ced with datereat yourieiinivae tha’ Mov. 
15 issue of NEwswEeEK, in reference to the 
investigation of the Brewster Aeronautical 
Co 


I have one favor, however, to ask of 
NEwswEEK. Saswing thet oa talines ti bc- 
curacy, I would appreciate it very much if 
in the future you spell my name Hébert and 
not Herbert. 

Tain’t my fault, nor is it yours, that I was 
born with a “cajun” name which is spelled, 
or reads, Hee-bert and pronounced A-bear 
but that’s the way the score is and that’s 
the way it will have to remain. 

F. Epwarp HEBERT 
1st District Louisiana 

House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 


Hines pvlitioes costaaainie. 


to be available i Ey at 8 or 4 cents. 


This is a simple i }_ make 

money for the Post Office ont et a 

long-time need,” © “* 
ay NEB, Ricos 


> Tujunga, Calif, 












x > : ’ Sa ee Yong ter B24 Libecs- 
oO tor bombers, moving toward com- 
pletion on the Rohr production line. 


C- 
if 
id 
as . Starting with sleek Pratt & Whitney Motors, Rohr Pro- se 
d, duction Fighters perform 5000 separate manufacturing, j More War Bonds — 
ar assembling and servicing operations in building up your steps to security. 
Ps these motor nacelles, complete even to camouflage! 
Each operation is a step on the road to Berlin, done 
_with a precision that contributes to the on-time, over- 
target arrival of devastating bomb loads. 
Men and women at Rohr add hourly to Allied aerial 

might. They’re on the job around the clock, meeting 

the challenge of greater production . . . saving Ameri- 
1 can lives: Lo shortening the time to “unconditional 
il surrender”. 
to ~ . 
n- } 
t- 
l, 
s. e 


_Hatnmg To warty ‘ar story oF ToNDRAEW 
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“A million ball bearings are over Berlin” 


And New Departure, America’s most productive ball bearing 
plants, has put them there in Forts and Liberators to batter and 
blast the center of Nazidom. 


In these supreme tests of performance, New Departure ball 
bearings serve in engines, props, superchargers, bombsights, in- 
struments and many other parts of equal importance. They bear 
the loads and locate moving parts accurately—help make these 
heavy bombers function to perfection. 


, The importance of ball bearings in this war emphasizes the job 

they will do for pgst-war machines and appliances — even better 

} New Departure Ball Bearings because to half a century of expe- 
rience will be added the lessons of wartime performance. 


They take em there and bring *em back! 
| 


= 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS | 


20 »—Notung Kotte Le a Fells 
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No one is foolish enough to suppose that In- 
dustry’s return to prodiction of peacetime 
goods will be accomplished without mortal- 
ity. Who goes under will depend upon many 
considerations, of course. Yet we do know 
that Peace will not find all companies equal- 
ly prepared for the change; that planning 
within any industry still. ranges from abso- 
lute zero to well-conceived, thorough ae 
that owly: msvait te word wo ge into action... 


It is not too ers: for any organization. 


to start giving consideration tq the use 
of plastics after the war. Th¢ answer to 
design, structural and production ids 
lems may often, call. for a Jong, stren 

uous seach. We know chat for many 





PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 














~ the search can be shortened with Durez 


phenolic molding compounds. 


There are more than 300 types of Durez 
plastic compounds. Within such a range 
you can well imagine the versatility 


which is available for your own prob- 


lems—high impact and tensile strength, 
heat, chemical, moisture and corrosion 
resistance, light weight and. attractive 
finishes are a few. 


The urgency of war production has re- 
sulted in two highly important steps in 
the progress of phenolic plastic com- 
pounds. Molding techniques have been 


greatly advanced and production’ time” 
has been sharply reduced. Both these. 


factors add to the preference for Durez. 


Is there anything you can do, now? Em- 


_phatically, yes. You can call on us and 
‘ydur molder to start making plans. Your 


molder has established his ability to work 
out difficult, intricate problems. All our 
experience, technical skill and research 
facilities are available. Something should 
come of us all working together. 


Durez Plastics and Chemicals, Inc., 41 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. | 


























TRANSITION 





Birthdays: The 
grand old man of 
baseball, ConniE 
Mack, was 81. Al- 
though the _ sports 
world celebrated on 
Dec. 22, Mack wait- 
ed until Dec. 23, his 
real birthday, “not 
that it makes much 
difference.” 

JosEPpH STALIN 
was 64 on Dec. 21. 
There was no official 
"eee =celebration in Mos- 

Associated Press COW. 

Catcher Connie On Dec. 28, 

Crown Prince AKI- 
HITO TsuGu-No-Miya of Japan was 10. 
When (and if) he succeeds Emperor 
Hirohito, the “Prince of the August Suc- 
cession and Enlightened Benevolence” 
will be the 125th Son of Heaven. 





Marriages: Lr. JosepH WiLLarp Roose- 
VELT, U.S.N.R., 25, son of the late May. 


KerMIT ROOSEVELT, and grandson of ° 


Teppy RoosEVELT, married Nancy THay- 
ER, 24, in New York. Mrs. Roosevelt is a 
translator of foreign-language broadcasts 
for the FCC. 

In Hollywood, Bonnie Epwarps, 25, 
actress and ex-wife No. 5 of Tommy 
MANNVILLE, was married to ALGERNON 
KirTLEY BaRBEE, 46-year-old beverage 
company executive. 


Fancy Dressed: In the annual balloting 
by some 40 fashion experts (including 
VALENTINA and LitLy DacHE), top hon- 
ors were split between Rep. CLARE 
BooTHeE Luce and the DucHEss oF WIND- 
sor. Second place went to Mrs. Byron 


Foy, wife of the president of the DeSoto 


Motor Corp., and third choice was Mrs. 
WattTER Hovrine, wife of the president of 


the Lord & Taylor department store in 
New York. Mme. Cutanc Kal-sHEK ap- 
peared on the list for the first time—in 
sixth place. The Duchess was “flattered” 
at winning, but Representative Luce felt: 
“I’m horribly frowzy these days.” 


Fugitive: RopertT ELuiott Burns, much- 
publicized “fugitive from a Georgia chain 
gang now living in New Jersey, was re- 
fused a pardon (requested for him by 
Georgia’s Gov. Extuis ARNALL) by the 
state parole board in Atlanta. Burns, who 
escaped from a chain gang in 1922 after 
serving six months of a 6 to 10-year sen- 


tence for robbery, returned to prison in. 


1929, but escaped again. It was then 
that he wrote “I Am a Fugitive From a 
Georgia Chain Gang,” later made into a 
movie. Three New Jersey governors have 
refused to extradite him to Georgia. 


“No, Jeeves: In London, the British Broad- 


casting Corp. banned the musical-com- 
edy lyrics of P. G. WopEHousE, “because 
of his broadcasts for the enemy.” Since 
he was captured in France in 1940, 
Wodehouse has been heard on the Ber- 
lin radio half a dozen times. 


Dodger: In New York, Gert Hans von 
GontarD, 37-year-old German-born 
grandson of the late ApoOLPHus Buscu, 
St. Louis brewer, was arrested by the FBI 
on charges of evading the draft for three 
years. He enlisted the aid of four men, 
three of whom were also arrested, in fan- 
tastic schemes to avoid induction. 


Chaplins, Charlie: In Hollywood, Aice 
Eauanp, 24, former model, was given a 
three-year contract by actor-producer 
CHar.iz Cuapuin, 54. Chaplin’s protégée 
said she would play the part of Blue- 
beard’s wife (the one who doesn’t get 
killed) in her first picture. 














Mrs, Foy _ 
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Associated Prams International 
Charlie Jr. and Dad’s new star, Alice 


At Camp Haan, Calif., Pvt. CHarim 
Cuapiin Jr. did K.P. and carried on 
for producer Uncle Sam. Chaplin, who 
went to a military academy for eight , 
years, found the Army was “just like 
school only more so.” \ 


Deaths: Dr. James Henry Krmsatt, 69, 
chief of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau in New York (New York City, on 
Dec. 21). A pioneer in the field of 
charting transatlantic flights, he was con- 
sultant to Charles A. Lindbergh and 
Amelia Earhart. 

Vice ADMIRAL Lupwic von REUTER, 
75, who ordered the German fleet scut- 
tled in 1919 (Germany, Dec. 21). 

ALBERT NELSon Manrguts, 88, founder 
and editor emeritus of “Who's Who in 
America” (Evanston, Ill., Dec. 21). 

Dr. RussELL H. CHITTENDEN, 87, Yale 
scientist who discovered the important 
food element known as protein (New 
Haven, Dec. 26). 

Gov. Pau B. Jounson of Mississippi, 
63, whose term would have ended Jan. 
17 (Hattiesburg, Dec. 26). 

Capt. Josepu A. Garnarp, 53, skipper 


of the merchantman City of Flint (San 


Diego, Dec. 23). After his vessel was 
boarded by a German prize crew in Oc 
tober 1939, he slipped away from a Nor- 
wegian port with his ship, leaving the 
Nazi crew to be interned. 





Acme 


Mrs, Hoving 









EVER LOOK 2800 F STRAIGHT IN THE EYE? 


ds 6) 
INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS 


Raw materials for cement are 
burned in large rotary kilns at tem- 
peratures up to 2800 F. Opera- 
tors used to squint through dark 
glass at the white-hot clinker, and 
thus try to judge kiln temperature. 


Today, instead, an electronic 


eye peers at theclinker, determines" 


the temperature accurately, and 
transmits a signal to a special G-E 
motor and control. This automati- 
cally adjusts the speed of the kiln. 
Result: a cement of uniform 
quality! 

This is a practical example of 
electronics at work for industry. 
As in many other electrical opera- 


tions completely engineered by - 


General Electric, electronic cir- 
cuits were chosen to do the job 
faster, cheaper, more efficiently. 


You can purchase standard G-E 


. electronic apparatus that is ready 


for immediate installation. Or, 
where indicated, G.E. will design 
and build special apparatus. Back 
of each recommendation is an inti- 
mate knowledge of every field of 
industry — 25 years of experi- | 
ence in electronics. And, General 
Electric supplies the complete 
electric equipment of which the 
electronic apparatus is a part, 


A call to our nearest office will 
put you in touch with a G-E 
industrial -electronics specialist, 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 


“The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 


10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 
news, every weekday, 6:45 p.m.EWT,CBS _ 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Every week 192,000 G-E employees purchase more thon a million dollars’ worth of War Bonds 


















¢- a black cloud hung squarely. over our house. 
Tom, my husband, had skidded into a 
= car... and an elderly couple had been 
hurt pretty bad. We were worried sick, when suddenly the 
door bell rang. There stood a funny little man with a broom. 
“I’m a cloud-chaser,” he said. “Looks like you've got a 
pretty bad cloud here!” 
Then he handed us his card. It read: T. Friendly, Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Company... : 
“There’s nothing to worry about!” he said. “Your insur- 
ance covers everything. The old couple are getting the best 
medical care... the cars will be fixed like new .. . and our 





i} The sun was: 5 shining. |, but for twelve hours _ 


lawyers have settled all damage claims!” : ries 


Nout thing wa kasi hc wes up-on the too! chogting 


“Shoo cloud . . . Shoo cloud!” The cloud vanished in thin 

We asked him to dinner but he said thanks he didn’t 
have much time... 

“Got a little cloud to chase over 355 Elm . _Tady had 
her engagement ring stolen. Then there's a medi cloud 
over Higgins Iron Works . . . worker tsipped on cable and 
broke his leg. » 


“If any of your friends are worried about possible clouds,” 


he concluded, “tell ’em about American Mutual ... we fix 


‘em promptly, cheerfully!” 


“Shoo cloud...shoo cloud!” shouted Mr. Friendly 








No need to call in experts! . .. Now you can see for yourself exactly how you stand Your helping hand - 
insurance-wise with American Mutual’s new All American Plan. It tells you at a when trouble comes 
. where you're vulnerable. Send for it today and 
enjoy the peace of mind that comes from proper protection. Remember ... American - 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


There was never any choice but Gen- 
eral Eisenhower for the second-front job 
after it was decided that General Mar- 
shall would stay in Washington . . . Ad- 
ministration leaders who believe that 
compromise with dissatisfied sections of 
the party and populace offers the best 
chance for a 1944 Democratic victory are 
worried about the President’s mood since 
his réturn; he’s showing little patience 
with the “hardships” of the home front 
. . » Those who have been leery of de 
Gaulle all along point to his disguised 
censorship of the North African press as 
further justification for their stand .. . 
Best guess about the new war budget is 
that it will total $95,000,000,000. 


Bolivian Recognition 

The principal reason for U.S. delay in 
recognizing the new regime in Bolivia is 
suspicion that the revolt was part of a 
plot to establish a bloc of military govern- 
ments in five or six Latin Américan coun- 
tries. Some time ago, Washington was 
warned that Argentina’s reactionary army 
clique was planning to encourage such 
regimes in Bolivia, Peru, Chile, Paraguay, 
and Colombia, in order to strengthen its 
own position at home. And there’s also 
the possibility that Axis agents are in- 
volved in the Bolivia uprising. By delay- 
ing recognition it’s hoped to avoid similar 

revolts in other countries. Besides, State 
_ Department policy makers burned their 
fingers with their hasty recognition of the 
new Argentine government, and they 
don’t want it to happen again. 


Alaskan Highway’s Future 


Don’t plan a postwar automobile trip 
from the U. S. to Alaska over the Alaskan 
highway. It’s not generally realized, but 
a 500-mile rail trip is necessary to get 
from Edmonton to Dawson Creek, where 
the highway begins. The only other route 
is a narrow dirt road which becomes im- 
passable in wet weather. Furthermore, 
hundreds of miles of the highway, now a 
good two-lane graveled road, cross mus- 
keg into which sections periodically sink, 
and its bridges are subject to frequent 
vee oe ee tat ihrer a2 
expected to keep up the highway when 
its military value ends, use annual 
maintenance is estimated at 40% of con- 


struction costs. Incidentally, to reach the 
Alaskan highway’s scenic sections, a tour- 
ist from Chicago would have to travel 
about 2,500 miles over some of the flat- 
test, most uninteresting country on the 
whole continent. 


National Notes 


There'll soon be some new Jap atrocity 
stories, possibly announced by the Brit- 
ish, including the execution of some 20 
New Zealanders caught by the Japs when 
they took over Tarawa Island from the 
British . . . The joint Congressional com- 
mittee on printing is expected to fix much 
Stricter rules soon on use of the Con- 
gressional Record, particularly on ex- 
tension of remarks and publication of long 
articles ... Word is that 68-year-old Rep. 
Andrew May, House Military Affairs 
Committee chairman, was forced to go 
home early because of his health. 


Postwar Works Program 


The Bureau of Reclamation is readying 
a gigantic postwar program encompass- 
ing some 200 irrigation and power proj- 
ects in seventeen Western states. The 
plan, which will be submitted to Senator 
George’s postwar committee early in 
1944, would employ 500,000 men for 
three to four years. The bureau, which 
anticipates a somewhat critical reception 
for its: plan, contends that the projects are 
not of the boondoggling variety. They 
cover 16,000,000 acres of sagebrush and 
desert country with unharnessed water- 
ways and unexplored mineral deposits. 
And the resulting permanent improve- 
ments would permit the West eventually 
to double its population. 


Income Tax Figuring 

This is fair warning for all income-tax 
payers to start figuring as early as pos- 
sible. The new blanks, of which 1,000,- 
000 already have been printed and are 
available at most collectors’ offices, are 
the toughest yet. The simplified short 
form is twice the size it used to be. The 
long form is longer than ever. Separate 
sheets are now provided for capital gains 
and losses as well as for the second anti- 
windfall tax provision of the pay-as-you- 


-go law. Although the return doesn’t carry 


instructions about estimating 1944 tax 
liabilities, this must be done by everyone 
except farmers, but this can’t be done 
until the tax bill is passed. 


Political Straws 
If their visits home confirm their mail, 


‘Senators may do an about-face on the 
' soldier-vote question; in letters, constit- 


uents don’t seem to be interested in tech- 
nicalities but simply in seeing that 
servicemen vote . . . Despite the opposi- 
tion that’s sure to develop (both from 
Willkie backers and others), Washington 
politicos are willing to bet that the GOP 
convention will be held in Chicago; best 
guess is that the date will be sometime 
late in June ... When the House resumes 
sessions, veterans’ legislation will provide 
a hot fight, and many believe Representa- 
tive Rankin, despite his personal unpopu- 
larity, will gain control of all such bills for 
his committee. 





Trends Abroad 


The Russians expect their winter of- 
fensive to clear the Nazis out of old Rus- 
sia, preparatory to the final Allied spring 
drive to crush Germany .. . And some 
usually accurate forecasters expect Ger- 
many to be defeated within four months, 
once the coordinated Allied offensive 
gets under way .. . Nazi policing of 
Austria, greatly stiffened when Germany 
took over Italy, has been further 
strengthened since the Moscow declara- 
tion on Austria, but underground resist- 
ance is still wing . . . Don’t credit 
Franco’s dissolution of the Falange militia 
entirely to Allied pressure; diplomats say 
he made the move on his own as a political 
gesture toward Britain and the U. S. 


Mexican Notes 

Mexico’s much-mooted expeditionary 
force will probably prove to be an air 
force—at first at least; U.S. officers have 
pronounced the MAF an excellent unit 
. . . Incidentally, the Mexican Army is 
giving “commando” training to picked 
men, but they’re apparently to be used 
as a national police force rather than as 
battle units; the first class is slated to be 
dispersed around the country for police 
work . . . There’s a brisk trade in tele- 
phones in Mexico City; the two local 
companies haven’t instruments for new 
customers but will install one furnished 
by the subscriber, who sometimes pays 
as much as 500 pesos ($100) to get a 
householder to part with his. 


Russo-Polish Impasse 

High. British and American sources 
now indicate privately that they have 
little h of Poland’s regaining prewar 
castien trontiots. They’re talking now of 
some kind of compromise settlement, 
with Poland being compensated with | 
German territory. And despite occasional 
reports, there’s no optimism about early 
resumption of Russo-Polish diplomatic 
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relations. It can be revealed that Hull 
and Eden tried to heal the breach at the 
Moscow conference, but failed. Reports 
indicate that the Polish divisions fighting 
with the’ Red Army don’t like the Polish 
exile government, and may form one of 
their own. 


No Churchill Delay 


There’s no basis for the talk that 
Churchill’s illness and absence from Lon- 
don will delay important war matters. 
Actually, it won’t even delay issue of the 
annual New Year’s honors, since the 
Prime Minister’s list has already been 
approved by the King. The preparations 
for the three-way drive into Europe an- 
nounced after. the Teheran conference 
have been implemented and can _ be 
carried on without the Prime Minister’s 
personal supervision. What will prob- 
ably be held up are purely domestic 
matters, among them a number of gov- 
ernment changes which informed sources 
say will include job shifts for Harold Bal- 
four, Under Secretary for Air, and Wil- 
liam Mabane, Parliamentary Secretary 
for the Food Ministry, among others. 


De Gaulle’s Promise 

Students of French politics, including 
some friendly to de Gaulle, believe the 
French leader is headed for trouble with 
his promise to grant citizenship to Mos- 
lems in Algeria. Apparently this means 
that two classes of citizenship will have 
to be created, with that for the Moslems 
liberalized to :permit the polygamy au- 

thorized by the Koran, which previously 
_has been the barrier preventing Arabs 
from becoming French citizens. It’s pre- 
dicted that most Frenchmen, particularly 
the Catholics, will protest vigorously 
and, presumably, de Gaulle’s promise can 
only be implemented by a French assem- 
bly after the country has been freed. 


Canadian Notes 


The effect of greatly stepped-up dis- 
cussion of postwar planning is worrying 
some Ottawa officials; they're detecting 
a letdown in individual war effort . . . 
Canadians are citing public-opinion polls 
which show dry sentiment dropping 
from 37% to 27% and wet sentiment ris- 
ing from 57% to 68% within the year as 
proof that the government has bungled 
in handling the liquor situation . . . Al- 
though his country wasn’t represented, 
the new Argentine Minister to Canada 
believes decisions taken at the Atlantic 
City UNRRA conference will solve the 
long-standing Canadian and Argentine 
wheat problems. 


Foreign Notes 

British Army doctors aren’t as enthusi- 
astic as the British Navy about the new 
drug patulin as a cure for colds; their 
tests on 100 people (admittedly a small 
sample) didn’t bear out the navy’s ex- 
periments . . . Dutch patriots are in- 
dicating their beliefs in early peace by 





inserting classified ads in newspapers of- 
fering or asking for jobs “after the war”; 
occupation officials don’t like the trick 
but haven’t found a good excuse for stop- 
ping it .. . The British people, with more 
money than goods to spend it for, are 
going in for heavy gambling, with sweep- 
stakes and lotteries organized by factory 
workers proving the most popular . . . 
With inflation already rampant in the oc- 
cupied countries, Allied economists fear 
that the Germans, in the face of defeat, 
will flood the countries with worthless 
currency. 





Sugar Situation 


— is going to stay on the ration 
list, but OPA officials hope to maintain 
allotments at the present levels, which ap- 
proximate peacetime consumption. Sup- 
plies might prove inadequate if control 
were relaxed, since increased income has 
increased demand to a surprising degree. 
Also, stocks will be less in 1944, since the 
current Cuban crop will be used to make 
high-test molasses (having the whole 
sugar content) for conversion into alco- 
hol, because of the grain shortage. Nor- 
mally, only grain and blackstrap molasses 
(a sugar by-product) are used for alcohol. 
And even if these factors didn’t exist, 
rationing would probably be retained as 
a hedge against moonshining. 


Airline Expansion 

Aviation officials draw significant con- 
clusions from the CAB’s recent decision 
granting routes to two domestic airlines. 
The board gave Essair, Inc., operation 
rights from Houston to Amarillo in the 
first route certification to a new domestic 


_ airline since the CAB’s formation ih 1938. 


It also granted to Continental Air Lines 
Inc., a small operator, the 400-mile route 
from San Antonio to Hobbs, N. M., while 
it failed to act on applications of three 
big-time companies (Braniff, American, 
and TWA) for West Texas routes. The 
decisions are seen as the beginning of a 
general expansion-in the industry and a 
definite indication of the board’s intention 
of creating a “better balanced air trans- 
port system.” 


Aviation Notes 


While many prophets are forecasting 
propellerless and tailless postwar planes, 
one major U.S. airline is studying the 
old Ford and Fokker trimotor designs to 
produce a new modern transport . . . Al- 
though Allison liquid-cooled engines are 
being used exclusively in high-speed 
fighter planes, their potentialities in heavy 
bombers and transports are not being 
overlooked . . . Aviation men now say that 
the huge Kaiser-Hughes Duramold trans- 
port flying boat is strictly a postwar 
project; no flying model is yet available 
and production can’t start for at least two 

ears . . . It’s not generally known, but 


ve Canadian aircraft companies are pro- 
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ducing light training planes, twin-engined 
transports and bombers, and a few Cata- 
lina flying boats for the U. S. 





Business Footnotes 


Power rationing plans, held ready for 
immediate imposition, have been shelved 
as unnecessary; the peak load season 
passed without undue strain on facilities 

. . Several distillers are considering 
sharp cuts in their consumer advertising, 
largely because the consumer frequently 
can't get the advertised liquor . . . Many 
Wall Streeters are paying off bets, made 
when stock sales were booming, ‘that 
Exchange seats would sell at $50,000 be- 
fore Dec. 31; the last sale was at $40,000, 
—the year’s highest, $48,000. 





Press Notes 


As an aftermath of Reuter’s pre-re- 
lease of the Cairo conference story, 
Brendan Bracken, British Minister of In- 


formation, is planning to assign a British 


censor to the Washington office of Byron 
Price, U.S. censorship chief . . . If the 
AP’s board of directors decides to accept 
the Federal court verdict directing 
changes in by-laws concerning member- 
ship, Col. Robert R. McCormick, pub- 
lisher of The Chicago Tribune, is 
repared to appeal the decision personal- 
y as an AP member . . . The New York 
Herald Tribune is expanding its London 
bureau and hopes to hire Ned Russell and 
Joe Grigg of UP and Wallace Carroll, 
resigned chief of OWI’s London staff. 


Miscellany 

Radio talent scouts are looking to the 
armed forces as a source for postwar air 
actors; many training camps, using big- 
time radio scripts, are re-creating broad- 
casts with a highly professional touch 
. .. Hollywood is going through a period 
of constantly changing film titles; prize 
example recently was the switching of 
“Colonel Effingham’s Raid” to “Every- 
thing Is Peaches Down in Georgia” . . . 
Although Am-Rus Music Corp. will of 
course hold the U.S. publishing rights 
to the new Russian national anthem (see 
page 50), the Army Hit Kit, monthly 
song sheet for soldiers, expects to be the 
first to carry the music, sending it out in 
about a month. 


What’s Happened Tu—? 

William (Big Bill) Thompson, Chica- 
go’s Anglophobe mayor (1915-23, 1927- 
31) now 74, lives quietly in a downtown 
hotel and seldom breaks into print, but 
according to friends he still holds firmly 
to his isolationist and anti-British  senti- 
ments and claims that British heroes 
should be played down in newspapers 
and kept out of textbooks . . . Fred C. 
Perkins, the York, Pa., battery manufac- 
turer who was jailed in 1934 for NRA 
code violations, is busier than ever turn- 
ing out batteries for the war effort. 














mee \X/ ar nerves at home 


can sabotage battles abroad 


HERE is a dangerous disease eating into America 

—war nerves. One workman irritated at another 
—and production is lost. A bus driver with a snarl, 
‘so he passes up a passenger—another war worker 
late. A husband who snaps at his wife for a poor 
dinner (when he should blame the Germans) —and 
the divorce rate almost doubles. A labor-manage- 
ment committee with a chip on somebody’s shoulder 
—and the meeting breaks up in anger, with nothing 
accomplished. 


The symptom is irritability, and every time you 


’ 


'give way to that, you pass on the disease. 


Not serious? Authorities say the results have been 
4 times as harmful to the war __ 
effort as all enemy sabotage 
combined. Allowed to go on, 
this epidemic of war nerves can. 


wa 








so put Americans at each other’s throats that we 
will be. weakened and finally impotent as a fighting 
nation. It’s the best news Germany and Japan 
have had in years. 


The cure? Simple. Just a little understanding 
of the other fellow’s problems, just a little old- 


fashioned American helpfulness, good humor, 


intelligence. 


War nerves can be like a panic, sweeping this 
country to unspeakable danger. Panics are stopped 
by one courageous person in the crowd who acts 
with intelligence and in time. For you to be that 
person, vow, in your shop or office and home could 
well prove one of the finest 
services anyone could render 
his country. But remember— _ 
panics must be stopped én time. 
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Point reductions on frozen fruits and vegetables are probable. 
Food officials would like to move as much as possible of this 
food out of storage to make room for meat products, especially 
pork. And they expect any such move to cut down consumption 
of canned foods for a while. 


Administration resistance probably will tone down the Senate 
Finance Committee’s changes in the renegotiation law. Senate 
sentiment appears to be wavering also because the amendments 
go beyond what the House is likely to stand for. The amend- 
ments most likely to be knocked out: exemption of makers of 
standard commercial articles and the retroactivé exemption of 
makers of articles which are not component parts of war 
products. 


A tax-bill veto is less likely if Congress tightens up renegotia- 
tion, but it still may be knocked out by F.D.R. The Administra- 
tion is very unhappy about the Social Security freeze and the 
small amount of revenue the bill would raise. 


Cigar smokers soon will find it even more difficult to get sup- 

lies. Skilled cigar makers are leaving their trade in great num- 
om for the higher pay of war industries, and the growers of 
shade-cured tobacco for wrappers can no longer get the cotton- 
seed meal they need for fertilizer (see page 44) because most 
of it has been allocated to manufacturers of livestock feed. 


The Victory Model controversy is hot again in connection with 
the limited resumption of civilian-goods manufacture expected 
in 1944. Since all manufacturers in an industry won’t be able to 
drop their war work and return part of their facilities to making 
of civilian goods, it is being proposed that standard, Victory 
models be turned out by those plants which can reconvert. High 
WPB officials are against the idea because such stuff probably 
will be a drug on the market after the war. 


Ersatz toys and some other wartime goods are already causing 
concern among merchants. That’s the explanation for some of 
the pre-Christmas sales many big department stores held this 
year. They wanted to clear out stocks. 


Standardization now has been carried about as far as it will go 
in this war. The WPB is shying away from the new programs 
on grounds that the savings wouldn’t justify the necessary 
changes in machinery. 

e 


Better statistics on American business and industry will be 
available at the end of the war than ever before. The WPB has 
gathered figures on virtually every business in the country, and 
government statistical experts are determined to keep most of 
this current after the war. Dr. Vergil D. Reed of the WPB is 
now sorting out the data to be kept up to date. 


Italy’s railroads (which Mussolini ran on time) won’t be re- 
habilitated by the Allies until after the war, according to new 
plans being discussed here. It has been decided that the neces- 
sary locomotives, rolling stock, rails, and the like are too badly 
needed in the United States. Motor transport will be stepped u 

to take the place of the war-wrecked Italian railroads. It will 


have the additional advantage of flexibility to meet military 
requirements. 


That will mean the Army will need morg trucks in 1944 than 
was anticipated. It will also mean larger shipments of automo- 
tive gasoline to Italy than anyone expected. It has not yet been 
decided how much of the gasoline will come from the Western 
Hemisphere sources and how much from the Near East. 


White goods aren’t likely to be so white in 1944. Bleaching 
agents such as hydrogen peroxide, metallic sodium, and sodium | 
perborate are being taken in increasing quantities for the syn- 
thetic-rubber and high-octane-gasoline programs, with the re- 
sult that textile products soon will have to be marketed either 
unbleached or dyed. 


Articles which will be affected: Sheets, pillowcases, handker- 
chiefs, towels, and the like. Dentifrices using sodium perborate 
won't be shorted because they are considered essential. Textile 
processors are expected to turn to increased use of dyes, even 
though some of them are scarce too, rather than try to overcome 
public distaste for unbleached goods. 


The Truman committee is determined not to be swayed in its 
adverse judgment on the Canol Project by the testimony of Lt. 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell or its approval by F.D.R. The com- 
mittee is prepared to recommend in its report that the project 
be abandoned on grounds that its original justification, the 
Alaskan emergency, has vanished and because the crews, 
drilling, and other equipment can better be used in the United 
States now. 


The War Department would now like to get its contract with 
Canada on Canol rewritten to give the U. S. postwar rights and 
to take some of the heat off the Army. 


e 
War Food Administrator Marvin Jones thinks Chester Bowles 
of OPA has a good idea in his weekly radio talks. Jones is trying 


to arrange network time for himself. He wants a weekly series 
designed to explain the food production and distribution situa- 
tion to housewives. 

® 


Forest Service officials are alarmed over the methods being 
used by some loggers in their haste to produce as much lumber 
as possible for the war effort. In many cases, according to Forest 
Service people, undersized trees are being cut along with the 
mature timber. That will mean that some areas will be useless 
for 50 years or more, instead of being available for another cut- 
ting in five or ten years. 


The CIO's Political Action Committee will bear watching. It 
has ambitious plans to engage in practical, decibel paatting 
campaigning for its friends, and to keep union interest in politics 
alive between elections. Its campaign pattern will follow that 
established in the Michael J. Quill election in New York, where 
labor people made block-by-block canvasses and distributed 
some 2,500,000 pieces of literature. 


~_ porieprecnd die’ is to ane Oe omen as the nucleus od 
a r party r the war. aders expect postwar condi- 
tions to be fertile ground for labor’s direct participation in 
politics. They anticipate continued control of food prices, wages, 
and working conditions from.Washington. . 














track-tratlers Shuttle Shells 


For Shickelgruber 


The Nazis and Japs didn’t order 
what the Hunter Manufacturing 
Corporation is producing, but 
they’re taking delivery every day. 
For the Hunter plant is turning out 
shells for our armed forces. 

Naturally, production is under 
pressure. There’s a lot of material 
to move ... projectile and fuse 
parts and finished shells . . . and 
it must move quickly and safely. 

Fruehauf Trailers took over the 
job a year or more ago because 
they could carry up to three times 


as big loads as could the trucks pre- 


viously used . . . and also because 
they could be “shuttled”, multiply- 
ing their efficiency still further. 
Truck and Driver Never Idle 

“Shuttling” means that one truck 
handles two or more Trailers. While 
one Trailer is being loaded at a 
powder magazine and a second is 
being unloaded at the shell plant, 
the truck and driver are en route 
with the third Trailer. Truck. and 
driver are always busy ... there’s no 
waste of manpower or equipment. 


Trailer loads range up to 20 tons, 
yet they’re pulled by 3-ton trucks. 
This fact, plus the “shuttling”, en- 
ables the five Fruehauf Trailers and 
two trucks in the Hunter fleet to 


.do the work which, company offi- 


cials estimate, would otherwise re- 
quire ten trucks. 


Over-the-Road ‘Conveyor” 


Trailer advantages don’t stop 
there, though. Since the Trailers 
are loaded direct from the shell 
assembly line, they save factory 
storage space and one extra han- 
dling. They do many emergency 
jobs, too. For instance, there was the 
quick trip to Detroit for a dras- 
tically needed 15-ton machine tool, 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 








The Hunter Manufac- 
turing Corporation was 
among the first Ameri- 
can companies to get 
into production of heavy 
artillery shells. The 
illustration shows the 
filling of TNT shells. 


which saved at least a precious week. 

The Hunter experiences are typi- 
cal of thousands of others in more 
than one hundred different lines of 
business . . . where Truck-Trailers 
are doing work that couldn’t be 
done as well, if at all, by any other 
method. America could not get _ 
along without them. 


Motor Transport Will Get Your Job Done 


If you aren't using truck transportation, have 
you ever challenged your shipping costs and 
over-all efficiency with the job that professional 
haulers can do for you? The fact that the for- ~ 
hire motor transport industry has grown so 
rapidly is indicative of what others think of its 
services. Why not at least get the facts and 
stack them up against your own records? 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Service in All Principal Cities 
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Eustace Never Winked at Girls 


WINKING at young ladies may not be quite proper. 


But when girls are so pretty and young men so suscep- 
tible, who can say that it’s wrong to unbend...just a little? 


Well, Eustace, for one. Eustace thought winking was 
undignified...even a flicker. And so young Eustace won 
“Good Conduct’”’ medals while his boy friends won the girls. 


Let it be said that Eustace progressed nicely from a dig- 
nified young man to a dignified middle-aged bachelor. But 
in business, as well as in his personal life, Eustace missed 


many an opportunity. His eyes were so focused on dignity _ 


that he was blind to the force of human vitality. 


Today, in a world of action, it’s surprising that there are 
some business men who look at the products they manu- 
facture, with thoughts like Eustace’s. For instance, their 
search for imagined dignity leads them even to pass up a 
vital advertising medium like Puck-The Comic Weekly. 


The force and power behind the public's love for “Tillie 
The Toiler”, “Blondie and Dagwood”, the irrepressible 
“Skippy”, Walt Disney's ‘Donald Duck”, Ripley’s ‘ Believe 
It or Not!”, Soglow’s ‘The Litfle King”, and many others, 
is the best answer to the importance of the week to week 
doings of these characters in the lives of millions-of people. 
There you have the reason why Puck-The Comic Weekly is 
the most thoroughly-read publication of its kind in America. 


When choosing a medium to carry your advertising 
message—whether institutional or sales apeerenn, 4 
these facts in mind: 


1..More people (men and women as well as children) 
read “the comics” than any other one form of entertain- 
ment feature. ) 


2... Visibility and readership are unusually high because 
Puck-The Comic Weekly accepts only a limited number of 
advertisements per issue. Rene space in Puck is a 
valuable franchise. 


3 .. Puck produces results. The Hormel Company, packers 
of meat and meat products, started advertising in Puck-The 
Comic Weekly in 1939. Since then they have increased their 
schedule, until iow in 1944 they will use more advertising 
in Puck-The Comic Weekly than in any other previous year. 


Everything points to the “Comics” as an advertising me- 
dium to cover a broad market, reaching adults as well as 
growing children. That is why sales minded executives now 
carefully consider Puck’s analysis of ‘““Your Customers of 
Tomorrow.” It is a sound presentation of tested sales red 
mation. Would you like to hear it? Write to Puck-Th 


Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York—or Hearst : 


Building, Chicago. 
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~ Command Links Finally Forged 
for Grand Assault on the Reich 


Eisenhower Logical Chief, 
With Marshall Staying at Home; 
Alexander Job a Surprise » 


In more than four years of war this was 
the best Christmas of all for the United 
Nations. On every one of the widespread 
fronts the messages that commanders 
sent to their troops echoed confidence 
in the ultimate outcome. The message 
broadcast by King George VI was in a 
similar tone. 

But in the Christmas Eve address 
made by President Roosevelt to members 
of the American armed forces—3,800,000 
of them serving overseas—came the best 
news of all: the announcement identify- 


ing many of the key figures in the new 


Allied high command for the final three- 
front drive on the Reich. This was the 
fruit of the Teheran conference, and look- 
ing forward into the future the President 
said that he and Churchill and Stalin had 
agreed to maintain peace by the applica- 
tion of international force “for as long as 
it may be necessary.” 

Teheran also, according to the Presi- 
dent, brought agreement “on every point 
concerned with the launching of a gigan- 
tic attack upon Germany.” The most im- 
portant phase of this attack, from the 
Anglo-American viewpoint, will be the 
invasion of Western Europe from Britain. 
And the man chosen to head that opera- 
tion was Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
formerly Allied commander in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, had first been proposed for the 
post. But two main difficulties arose. 
First, in order not to make Marshall’s ap- 
pointment a demotion, it would have 
been necessary to put the Mediterranean 
under his command as well. This would 
have meant placing practically the entire 
British Army, Navy, and Air Force under 
the orders of an American’ and London 
balked at the implications. Second, there 
was great pressure to keep Marshall in 
his present job (see Washington Tides). 
His unique fitness for the task was dem- 
onstrated anew by the tour of the Pa- 


cific from which he returned to Washing- 
ton only last week. 

Next to Marshall, Eisenhower was the 
logical choice. His greatest accomplish- 
ment in the Mediterranean has been mak- 
ing the British and Americans operate 
together as one army. If he can do that 
in Western Europe, the battle may be 
half won. Besides, the invading forces 
will probably be composed of about two- 
thirds Americans, while casualties will 
be high and will be easier for the country 
to take if the commander is an American. 
Thus the choice fell upon Eisenhower, 
who in. his first public comment asserted 
that the Allies would “win the European 
war in 1944” provided every Briton and 
American, both in the front lines and at 
home, does his full duty. 

Only three of the men who will work 
under Eisenhower were immediately 
identified. One was Air Chief Marshal 


The biggest command of this war went to General Eisenhower 
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Sir Arthur Tedder, who became the Kan- 
san’s deputy as supreme commander of 
the Western invasion forces. Tedder’s 
former role as top Allied air commander 
in the Mediterranean and his mastery of 
the difficult art of air support for ground 
troops made him a good choice for this 
post. In addition, Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery, the dynamic chief of the 
Eighth Army, was made commander of 
all British troops that will operate in the 
Continental invasion. 

Monty has the military qualifications 
but there wa’ also sound psychology in 
his appointment. For he was the man 
who beat Marshal Rommel at his own 
game in Africa and it now seems estab- 
lished that it is Rommel who has been 
chosen to head what the Nazis call the 
anti-invasion forces. The commander of 
American troops under Eisenhower is 
still to be announced but he would log- 
ically be a man who has already won his 
spurs in the Mediterranean. 

The other appointment revealed was 
that of Lt. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz as com- 
mander of the American Strategic Bomb- 
ing Force. This is a brand-new designa- 
tion and apparently includes both the 
Fifteenth Air Force, composed of heavy 
bombers operating in the Mediterranean, 
and the Britain-based Eighth Air Force. 
Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker will presumably 
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a) 
Victory combination: Here is how the command for the final three-front attack on the Reich is divided 


continue to head the Eighth under the 
over-all direction of Spaatz. 

The biggest surprise was the choice of 
Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, formerly 
British Middle East chief, as supreme 
commander in the Mediterranean. Wilson 
is the least known of the new leaders (for 
details of Wilson’s life, see Sl 
story), and his appointment indicat 
that Allied strategy in the Mediterranean 
was swinging toward the Balkans and 
away from Italy as the main theater. Wil- 
son’s old post as Middle East commander 
was given to Gen. Sir Bernard C. T. 
Paget, previously commander-in-chief of 
the British Home Forces. 

In Italy Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alex- 
ander, former deputy to Eisenhower, re- 
mains as commander of all Allied troops. 
There was some question as to why Alex- 
ander, who has the most distingui 
record of any British general in this war 
(Newsweek, Sept. 6, 1943), was Jeft: in 
a theater that seeméd destin 


nation was that “Alex” was being saved 


for something much bigger. Inasmuch as ., though, he, was 


ed to-becoime™ 
a holding operation. The likeliest -expla- - 


campaign to retake Burma and Malaya 
opens. 

That completed the line-up except for 
Russia and there only one name mattered 
—Marshal Stalin, who alone among the 
heads of great states is actually in direct 
day-to-day command of his armies. And 
thus last week there finally emerged the 
outline of the victory combination which 
is needed to defeat Hitler (see map 
above). . 


Jumbo Wilson 


No British general in this war has had 
so checkered a career and yet maintained 
his reputation so well as Gen. Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson, the new Allied Com- 
mander in the Mediterranean theater. In 
four starts—Egypt, Greece, Syria, and the 
Dodecanese—the towering 62-year-old 
Briton has chalked up two victories and 
two defeats. Ard his setbacks in Greece 


“aad ‘tke: Dodbcanese made him exclaim 


only. two: months ago that he seemed 
fated to “bolster up. lost causes”—al- 
ick to point out that 


he commanded the British retreat In Bur-- ‘even the Jost causes had their winning 


ma, it would be logical for him to tum 
up as head of all ground forces when the 


Well over 6 feet and weighing some 


250 pounds, Sir Henry is known by the 
nickname he got at Eton—Jumbo. For 
generations his ancestors have been aristo- 
crats and soldiers. One, Gen. Peregrine 
Maitland, commanded a Guards unit at 
Waterloo. Another, Lord Raglan, was 
Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea until 
his death at Sevastopol. A third, Lord 
Cardigan, was in command of the Light 
Brigade when it made its famous charge 
at Balaklava. 

Besides good military records, the 
Wilsons as a clan are also known as bi 
men—almost always oversize, awkw: 
and slow of speech. No exception, Sir 
Henry is nevertheless noted for his great 
energy and physical stamina. As a mili- 
tary man, he has succeeded despite a 
dogged determination to be personally 
unspectacular. The son of a typical. coun- 


try squire with a family seat, Stowlang- 


toft Hall, near Ixworth, Suffolk, he joined 
the Rifle Brigade—a hard-working regi- 
ment favored -by professional 

as a youngster saw his first service 
in the Boer War. Throughout his later 
career, which included a great deal of 
staff work as a captain and then as a 
major in the last war, he stuck as close 
as possible to the Rifle Brigade—even to 
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WAR TIDES 








-. General Eisenhower’s Task 


by Maj. Gen. PAUL B. MALONE, U.S.A. Retired 


Wren Hitler fired upon our flag, 
sank our ships, and murdered our peo- 
ple along our strategic life line from the 
United States to Britain, the Battle of 
the Atlantic became primarily an 
American responsibility. 

When Mussolini attempted to sever 
the British strategic life line in the Medi- 
terranean and the Suez Canal to India 
and the Orient by his pane of Abys- 
sinia and his declaration that the Medi- 
terranean had become an Italian lake, 
the Battle of North Africa and Italy 
became primarily a British responsi- 
bility. 

For more than 1,000 years Germany 
and Russia have battled for supremacy 
in the Baltic and at the Straits of Bos- 

rus. 

It was therefore in harmony with the 
fundamental principles of strategy that 
the President announced on Christmas 
Eve: “The Russian Army will continue 
its stern offensives on Germany’s east- 
ern front” (Marshal Stalin command- 
ing) “the Allied armies in Italy and 
Africa” (Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wil- 
son commanding) will bring relentless 
pressure on Germany from the south, 
and now the encirclement will be com- 
plete as great American and British 
forces” (General Eisenhower command- 
ing) “attack from other points of the 
compass.” 

ough American forces will partici- 
pate in the attack from the South, two- 
thirds or more of the invasion forces 
under General Eisenhower will be 
Americans. Our interest therefore cen- 


ters on invasion on the Western front 
and the task confronting General Eisen- 
hower. 

The outer perimeter of Hitler’s stolen 
empire is about 6,000 miles long. About 
2,000 miles of that perimeter lie in 
Western Europe. The probable invasion 
front, 200 miles long, extends along the 
Channel on the coast of France and 
Belgium. 

oating mines and Nazi patrol boats 
‘cover this front. Barbed wire entangle- 
ments interspersed with mines lie just 
beneath the surface of the sea close to 
the shore. Anti-personnel and anti-tank 
mines are scattered along probable in- 
vasion beaches as at Salerno and 
Tarawa. 

Inland to a depth of 10 to 25 miles, 
the invasion front is organized in mutual- 
ly supporting islets, each laced with 
entrenchments and fronted with barbed- 
wire entanglements along the outer 
edges of which Nazi infantry riflemen, 
machine guns in concrete pillboxes, 
mortars in sunken pits, and camouflaged 
anti-tank weapons are trained to con- 
centrate their fire on an invading force. 

Behind these formidable Nazi de- 
fenses, artillery is prepared to lay down 
its concentrations, Nazi air forces are 
allotted their tasks, and Nazi armies 
wait in “a position of readiness” to 
move against our invasion spearheads. 


All this sounds very formidable. 
But only: men fight. Some 180 to 200 of 
Hitler’s combat divisions are battlin 
for life and slowly yielding to Marsha 


Stalin’s sledge-hammer blows on the 
Russian front. About 56 Nazi divisions 
are dispersed from Norway to the Bal- 
kans. Perhaps 45 Nazi divisions—675,- 
000 men—are available to defend the 
invasion front which General Eisen- 
hower has been chosen to pierce and 
carry the war on the Western front into 
the streets of Berlin. 

The President announced that 8,800,- 
000 American fighters are overseas. The 
American-British force available to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’ is probably in excess 
of 2,000,000 men. Already the aerial 
bombardment by the artillery of the sky 
has begun on the Pas-de-Calais-Dun- 
kerque area. 

In desperation, Hitler threatens death 
to British and American airmen who are 
now inflicting on German cities the same 


‘kind of punishment that Hitler’s bomb- 


ers poured down on Britain. RAF air- 
men respond to the threat by leaving 
Berlin once more a seething cauldron 
of flames. 

The invasion front will be battered 
into a mass of broken debris. Then sup- 
ported by the most powerful naval and 
aerial bombardment ever concentrated 
on a like area, General Eisenhower's 
ground forces will land and pierce the 
outer perimeter of Hitler’s empire. 

From the east, south, and west the 
ground attack will converge upon Hit- 
ler’s burning capital, where General 
Eisenhower and his associated com- 
manders will demand the unconditional 
surrender of Hitler . . . if der Fiihrer is 
still alive. 
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hard to press, so men work ‘with’ him.” 
That quality of inspiring his men, plus 
brilliant mobile tactics, enabled Wilson as 
field commander under General Wavell 
to throw Marshal Graziani’s superior arm 


the point of seeming to court professional 
oblivion. — 

In 1927 Wilson had been alternating 
on general staff and regimental work for 
several years. Then, at 46, he insisted on 


son launched the ill-fated adventure into 
the inner Dodecanese, when failure to 
secure Rhodes enabled the Germans to 
strike back effectively. Despite the fail- 
ure, Jumbo again thought his stroke had 


returning to his beloved regiment tocom- out of Egypt in 1940. But even his sol- had its indirect rewards in diverting en- 
mand a peacetime battalion, almost al- dierly qualities could not make the hope- emy troops that could well have 
ways a sure step toward retirement for less Greek campaign into anything but a used in Italy or the Balkans. 


fighting retreat.. However, Wilson has 4l- 
ways contended that the British interven- 
tion in Greece delayed the German at- 
tack on Russia, thus saving Moscow. 
Jumbo’s next task was to wrest Syria 
from the Vichy French in the summer 
of 1941—a job he completed with effi- 
ciency and dispatch. Afterward he was 
put in charge of a new army command in 
Iran and Iraq. He became Allied com- 
mander in the Middle East after the 
invasion of French North Africa in No- 
Thee. het til Italy’ 
was quiet unti S sur- 
sécaber. It was then. Wil- 


middle-aged officers. However, he had 
already made his mark as a tactician and 
in 1980 was yanked out of that dead end 
to become chief of the Staff College at 
Camberley. By that time, he was already 
an ardent advocate of mechanized war- 
fare and in 1934-85 became the first 


Apparently the Allied High Command 
thought so too. For Wilson’s latest pro- 
motion showed that he is still ranked as 
Churchill described him in 1941—“one 
of our finest tacticians.” 


Air Assault 


The air forces were really all out. On © 
Dec. 24 American and RAF planes struck 
one of the heaviest blows of the war but 
the target was not Germany. It was that 
part of the coast of France lying closest to 
Britain—what was once called the invasion“ 
coast. And the mass blow struck at this’ 


fellow officer once wrote: “Excep 

horse, pens to eighteen stone [252 

PomaR En 0 cnn rete ential melon’ Fue 
. He spares no one but knows just how 
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area on Christmas Eve was the lima 
of a great week in the air, a week that 
began with new heavy plastering of the 
Reich itself. 

Fortresses and Liberators of the Unit- 
ed States Eighth Air Force opened the 
week with a daylight raid on Bremen. 
They battered shipyards and docks with 
some 1,200 tons of high explosives and 
incendiaries. Then the RAF flew into 


Core 
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Germany by night. More than 800 Lan- 
casters and Halifaxes, in a dual attack, 
lashed at Frankfurt and Mannheim- 
Ludwigshafen. 

Next, a few hours before dawn on 
Dec. 24 the RAF pasted Berlin with 
about 1,000 tons of bombs. . 

Almost at the same time that the RAF 

t birds were settling down on their 
fields, the attack on the French coast 
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LARDNER GOES 


TO THE WARS 





Wira Firta ARMY ADVANCED 
Forces 1x Itaty—Battle casualties 
have been high here and nonbattle 
casualties have been higher. Nonbattle 
casualties involve various kinds of sick- 
ness, occupational or otherwise. The 
first official mention I heard of “fight- 
ing-hole feet” came from Maj. Milton 
Landry of San Antonio as he sat in his 
wet tent on a hillside rubbing the cor- 
ners of his bloodshot eyes and talking 
low and continuously to keep off re- 
action of the battle he and his men had 
just fought. 

“Same thing as trench feet in the last 
war,’ murmured Landry. “There’s 
nothing much new in war, just the 
names. You could call this foxhole feet 
or slit-trench feet just as well but in the 

rt I saw yesterday they called it 
fighting-hole feet so I guess that’s the 
official title as far as we're concerned.” 


was preoccupied with real battle losses, 
§ with death and wounds, but these had 
come so overwhelmingly to his unit in 
the last two days that they were still 
not quite real to him. His talk moved 
over and around the core of his feeling 
among easier realities. 

Some of Landry’s company and staff 
officers and sergeants sat huddled on 
cots or boxes in the tent or stood out- 
) side listening to the talk, though the 
rain had started again and was rus- 
tling leaves of the mountain scrub and 
slapping new little puddles in the 
mud. There were not so many officers 
§ as there had been two days before. In 
some cases the sergeants were left 
senior in their companies and had 
brought surviving handfuls of men 
back from the attack themselves. 

It had not rained for three or four 
days but the thick mud of earlier rains 
2 lay there ready and now a few min- 
utes of drizzle turned the surface slick 
and greasy again, so when you went 
up or down a slight incline of the trail 

ou had to clutch trees and bushes to 
eep from falling. 
| “That’s wondattal stuff,” said Lan- 





Foxholes and Fighting Holes 


by JOHN LARDNER 


At the moment he spoke, Landry’ 


dry, smiling faintly as he looked down 
the black trail through the gray light. 

“So when the boys more or less live 
in holes things happen to their feet 
that are not so good. Fighting-hole feet 
the doc calls it.” 

“Foxhole feet sounds better,” said a 
sergeant. 

“What's the difference?” asked a re- 
porter. 

“You pays your money and you takes 
your choice,” the sergeant said, but a 
lieutenant shook his head. Combat 
lieutenants are always young and re- 
silient and interested in facts. 

— a difference,” the lieutenant 
said. 

“About holes?” said Landry, rub- 
bing his chin. “Yeah, there’s some dif- | 
ference. You take a fighting hole. You 
want a hole about two feet by three 
and just deep enough so a man can 
rest his gun on the edge and fight out 
of it. A slit trench is built different. 
You can’t fight out of a slit trench.” 

“That’s a foxhole?” said the reporter 

“Yeah,” said Landry. “You dig that 
just long enough and deep enough to 
get protection for your whole body 

om stuff flying around. You lie in a 
foxhole. In a fighting hole you stand 
up and fight.” 


There was a pause and then 
Landry told a lieutenant to get work- 
ing on a field telephone and call in all 
unit officers for a meeting. The infor- 
mal talkers began to break up and a 
captain rose from his box and stretched 
his legs. 

“There weren't many holes out 
there,” he said to the reporter, point- 1 
ing toward the valley battlefield. “The | 
major can tell you. He was out there 
in front of the rest of us.” 

“Just on the last two attacks,” cor- - 
— Fy ae riya two. 
Yeah, you're right,” he a getting 
up and studying the mud puddles in in 
front of the tent abstractedly. “There | 


weren't many holes for us. You can’t 
attack from holes.” 








began. This was the Channel strip 
dubbed “rocket-gun coast” in England. 
Along it the Germans were reported to 
have ranged “secret weapons”—rocket 
guns that could blast an invading force 
or crush British cities with long-range ex- 
plosives. 

The Christmas Eve striking force was 
made up of 3,000 planes, including 1,300 
of the Eighth Air Force. Of the Ameri- 
can. aircraft, perhaps 750 were For- 
tresses and Liberators—the greatest num- 
ber of bombers ever sent out by the 
Eighth. So important and so secret were 
the targets that even the crews of some 
of the planes knew only that they were 

Rausing: Get: eiengenel To strike them the 

heavy bombers operated at ranges of 
12.000 to 18,000 feet instead of the 
usual 25,000. All were vitally important 
—but hardly a German fighter rose to 
protect them and not a single Allied 
plane was lost. 


Red Offensive 


As the Red Army last week began the 
first drives of its winter offensive, the 
initial thrust came in the northem sec- 
tion of White Russia, south of Nevel. The 
long-range goal was clear from the name 
of the attacking force—the First Baltic 
Army. The power of the assault was seen 
when the army’s estimated 250,000 men 
surged through a 50-mile wedge in the 
German lines and in their first big blow 
cut the highway between their immediate 
objectives—Vitebsk, a vital rail junction, 
and Polotsk, 50 miles northwest and only 
10 miles from the prewar borders of 
Poland and Latvia. 

But the Reds’ most spectacular move 
was the resumption of their offensive 
west of Kiev. For several weeks, as the 
Germans threw in thousands of crack 
troops in a counterdrive aimed at retak- 
ing the Ukrainian capital, the Reds had 
retreated slowly, while bolstering their 
strength in the rear. Then, last week, 
Gen. Nikolai F. Vatutin’s First- Ukrainian 
Army struck back with smashing force on 
a 50-mile front. Aiming first at the Zhito- 
mir-Korosten stretch of the Leningrad- 
Odessa railroad, the Reds regained in 
three days almost two-thirds of the ter- 
ritory lost in five weeks. 


Christmas Present 


The Jack Tars’ Christmas came amid 
all the terrible surroundings of the Arctic 
—dim fitful daylight lasting but a few 
hours, subzero cold, fog, blizzards. But 
a wartime Christmas brought no wi 
ing of vigilance to sailors guarding the 
big Russia-bound convoy. Suddenly, in 
the distance, loomed the gaunt shape of 
the Scharnhorst, one of Germany’s two 
26,000-ton battleships. 

That was on the afternoon of Dec. 26. 
What hap next was briefly told in 
messages that faded finally into radio si- 
lence. The Admiralty promptly issued a 
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Major General Vasilieff and other members of a Russian military mission inspecting 
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- the Italian front 'step aside for British stretcher bearers 


communiqué: “This afternoon . . . The 
German ‘battleship Scharnhorst was 
brought to action by units of the Home 


Fleet under . .. Vice Admiral Sir Bruce: 


Fraser ..... The Scharnhorst was sunk this 
evening off North Cape.” Within an hour, 
the German radio confirmed the news. 

To the Allies the victory was the finest 
Christmas present they could have 
wished for. The Scharnhorst, with its 
normal 1,461-man crew and its nine 11- 
inch guns, twelve 5.9-inchers and. bris- 
tlng ack-ack batteries, was ‘practically 
the only major enemy scourge of the 


trol of the northern convoy route. 

the Allies had at least tempo 
knocked ‘out: Germany's only re- 
maining i 41,000-ton Tir- 


rines in Alten Fjord, Norway, last. Sep- 
tember, and the Scharnhorst’s sister ship 
Gneisenau, last reported heavily damaged. 
in a Baltic port. That left the Germans 
with only the thinly armored over- 
gunned 10,000-ton pocket battleships 
Liitzow: and Admiral Scheer, -plus a few 
cruisers and destroyers. 

_ By the victory, the Home Fleet partly 
made good its failure to get the Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau during their daring 
dash from Brest through the English 
Channel to Helgoland in February 1942. 
For Admiral Fraser, the catch was espe- 
cially succulent—he once skip the 
aircraft carrier Glorious, by the 
Scharmhorst and Gneisenau off northern 
Norway on June 8, 1940. 


Italian New Year 
As the New Year approached with the 


‘Allies in Italy still about 70 miles from 


Rome, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
summed up the cunpelay. Conceding that 
progress had been slowed by terrible ter- 
rain and.weather, he commented that war 
could not always be painted in bold ar- 
tistic — The general | esa thet 
capture e great - of Naples an 
of the Foggia airfields well repaid the 
rigors of the campaign. 


~ *. But what Eisenhower chiefly stressed 


was the fine spirit of harmony among the 


polyglot Allied Army. For instance, he 


pointed out that practically every Amer- 
ican now fighting in Italy had been primed 
in his schooldays with the inevitable anti- 
British bias found in accounts of the 


‘American revolution—yet the doughboy 


now admitted that Tommy was a pretty 
good guy. In broader terms, Eisenhower 
also contrasted the unity of the United 
Nations with the situation in the Na- 
poleonic wars when disunity among the 
Allies helped the Corsican Little Corporal 
fight on for aap years. 

The fighting long the twisting peak- 
and gulch-lined front from the Adriatic 
to the Tyrrhenian supported Eisenhower's 
words. As an Allied effort, it read like a 
page from Flanders. Once more Yanks, 
Britons, French, and even Italians were 

ttling shoulder to shoulder against the 

i ee a9 foe, the Boche. oe 
Garigliano front, near Tyr- 
rhenian, Yanks edged forward with the 
aid of Moroccan goums and Algerian ti- 
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railleurs. Near the Adriatic it was a com- 
bined British Empire show with Indian 
troops, New Zealanders, and Canadians 
all hacking at the German defenses. 

Here the coughest battle was fought by 
Canadians, who stormed into the ancient 
seaport of Ortona atop a lofty promontory 
shouldering the sea. The Germans en- 
trenched their tanks in cellars which be- 
came stronger as forts with every fall of 
debris. So fierce was the fighting that 
some military observers compared it with 
Stalingrad. 


Partisan Campaign 
Tito’s Drive on Political Front 
Puts Allied Governments on Spot 


Snow blanketed the battlefields of 
Yugoslavia, the sharp peaks and deep 
valleys in which poorly armed men bat- 
tled the Nazis last week. The German 
offensive was slowing down before Parti- 
san counterthrusts, and the guerrillas 
were fighting back, unbeaten. 

As his troops harried the Germans and 
struck sharp blows for their country’s 
freedom, Marshal Tito launched a new 
drive—on the political front. His place in 
Allied planning had been assured by Par- 
tisan-Allied staff talks at Alexandria. Now 
Tito demanded more than military recog- 
nition. In a manifesto issued by the Y 
slav National Council of Liberation, 
deprived Yugoslavia’s exile. government 
in Cairo of all rights and banned King 
Peter’s return to his country. ; 
Significance ———~— 

The Partisan manifesto, taking advan- 
tage of Allied support given to Tito, was 
apparentl to put the Allies on 
the spot. But for once, Britain, the United 
States, and Russia were on the same spot, 
and they were all working together to get 
off it. The problem that faced them tear 
twofold. Tito’s military position was as- 
sured, since the Allies were committed to 
aid those who fight Germany. At the 
same time, they have agreed, at least for 
the present, that Peter will remain as con- 
stitutional head of Yugoslavia for the 
duration of the war. The obvious solu- . 
tion—and the one presumably tried 
—was for the Allies to bring Yugoslavia’s 
fighters and governors together. 

As one result of Allied aid to Tito, Gen. 
Draja Mikhailovich, once top man inside 


- Yugoslavia, was well on his way to be- 


coming a forgotten man. He is not giving 
any active support to the Allies at 

ent. But there is still no direct 

that he ever collaborated with the Axis— 
although he did wage an anti-Communist 
war against the Partisans. 

Meanwhile, Tito’s support from the Al- 
lies has greatly increased. The chief co- 
ordinating agency is a British mission 
numbering perhaps a dozen men (NeEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 27). Together with the 
American mission of size, it is © 
under the command of Gen. Sir Henry 
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Maitland Wilson, new commander of the 
Mediterranean theater. 

Tito’s forces are known as the “Nation- 
al Army of Liberation and the Partisan 
Detachments of Yugoslavia,” a double 
title standing for two distinct forces. The 
National Army is organized on a conti- 
nental scale of corps and divisions, num- 
bers from eight to ten divisions, and pos- 
sesses artillery, engineers, signal serv- 
ices, medical services, and intelligence. 

The Partisan detachments, on the other 
hand, operate as guerrilla bands. Their 
men meet and fight when Tito calls them, 
then go back to work in town or field 
when the engagement is over, hiding their 
weapons for the next raid. For the most 
part, their tasks are attacks on German 
communications, but their operations are 


carefully cdordinated by Tito with those 
of the field army. Combined, the two 
forces are reported to total 250,000 men. 

Despite the great fight Tito’s men are 
putting up, statements that they are tying 
down more divisions than the Allied ar- 
mies in Italy are extremely misleading. 
There are at least 25 Nazi divisions in It- 
aly, although naturally not all of them are 
in the actual front lines. The Partisans 
have tied down about twelve German di- 
visions—five or six in Croatia, four in 
Herzegovina, and probably two along the 
Dalmatian coast. As in Italy, not all these 
divisions are actively fighting. Further- 
more, three or four of them are com- 
posed of satellite troops and probably 
none of them compare with the crack, 
first-line units in Italy. 
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Yanks in Caledonia 


The retiring Governor of the French 
colony of New Caledonia, Christian Lai- 
gret, last week strongly criticized the be- | 
havior of American troops who have oc- | 
cupied the South Pacific island. He even | 
charged them with molesting women. | 
NeEwsweEEXx asked William W. Boddie of 
its Washington Bureau, who recently re- 
turned from serving as a war correspond- } 
ent in the South Pacific, for the follow- | 
ing comment on the Governor's charges. 





That Laigret should take time to criti- | 
cize the conduct of American troops on | 
the island can only draw a sarcastic snick- _ 
er from anyone who has been there. If re- 
lations are at all strained, it is owing in | 


Cape Gloucester Prelude: A Day in MacArthur's Command | 


MINDANAO 


PALAU 





Night reconneissence 
units scored direct hits on 


It is almost as difficult to comprehend the vastness and ac- 

tivity of the Pacific war as it is to understand the magnitude of 
the conflict in Russia. On Dec. 6, NEwsweEex illustrated the 
enormous scale of the Russian fighting with a map showing the 
actions of a single day, as reported in Berlin and Moscow com- 
muniqués. Here is a similar picturization of the fighting on a 
single day—Dec. 238—in the Southwest and South Pacific, as 
announced in General MacArthur’s communiqué. 
Including one or more important actions at fifteen different 
ints along the vast front from Ceram in the Netherlands In- 
es to Bougainville in the Solomons, that day’s work proved to 
be a prelude to the newest powerful Allied thrust in the South- 
west Pacific—the invasion of the Cape Gloucester area, with its 
valuable airfields, in New Britain, about 50 miles northwest 
of the Arawe beachhead established eleven days earlier. 

Carried out by Marine veterans of Guadalcanal at 7:45 a.m. 


on the day after Christmas, the invasion met little opposition 
and was completed “with practically no loss of ships, planes, or 
men,” General MacArthur announced. It was preceded by 
devastating air attacks—such as the Dec. 23 assault shown on 
the map—in which 2,500 tons of bombs hit the area in elev 
days. When Jap planes struck back against the invaders, Allied 
fighters were ready, shooting down 61 enemy craft—36 bombers 
and 25 fighters—against a loss of only seven planes of their 
own. 

The Cape Gloucester invasion climaxed mounting Allied 
blows all over the Pacific, such as the big Nov. 11 raid on 
Rabaul in which the Navy’s newest dive bomber—the Curtiss 
Helldiver—went into action for the first time, doing heavy 
damage. The fact that Japan was impressed was shown when 
Emperor Hirohito, in an imperial rescript read to the Diet 
on Dec. 26 said that “the war situation is most serious.” 









} fighting now being carried 
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good measure to the French themselves. 

An American task force occupied New 
Caledonia in March 1942. Regardless of 
the feelings of the French this move was 
militarily necessary in order to keep the 
Japanese out of Nouméa. 

The American soldiers have never felt 
that they were welcome in New Caledo- 
nia. The French colonials are suspécted 
of being pro-Vichy, whatever pious prot- 
estations they may make to the contrary. 

Nouméa is filthy and squalid. The 
open gutters of the streets serve as sew- 
ers, giving the town a slightly sour smell. 
General sanitation is so poor that Ameri- 
cans dare not drink from the town water- 
works system for fear of dysentery. 
Around town ihe Army has placed lister 
bags, containing chlorinated water. There 
are Clouds of mosquitoes, though luckily 


— 


they are not of the malarial type. The 
shops are drab, as colorless and weary as 
the French themselves. For the war cor- 
respondents, the Navy maintained several 
rooms in the Hotel Sebastopol. It was 
known to the correspondents as Hotel 
Cesspool, and they weren't kidding. 

Suspicious and unfriendly, the French 
as a general rule have welcomed the 
Americans only for their money. American 
money is now standard. French coins and 
notes are rarely seen. The New Caledo- 
nians have jacked their prices sky high— 
for-instance, a quarter for an inferior ice- 
cream cone or a miserable sandwich 
which probably sold for one franc before 
the task force arrived. 

As for American troops molesting 
French women, I cannot believe that this 
has taken place in more than a few in- 
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stances. American authorities in all thea- 
ters have been swift to punish such 
offenders. Knowledge of this is a good 
deterrent. But Laigret’s statement that 
“colored troops are the terror of the white 
women of New Caledonia” is absurd. The 
Americans are well disciplined and gen- 
erally quiet men. During the three times 
I have been in Nouméa I observed no 
rowdiness. The French women I saw, 
with one exception, were so rugged and 
unwholesome-looking that a normal 
American would have to be hard-pressed 
indeed to make a pass at them. 

Life in New Caledonia is to be endured, 
not enjoyed. Despite the well-stocked bar 
in the Officers’ Club in Nouméa’s Hotel 
du Pacifique, there were correspondents 
who preferred ‘o remain on Guadalcanal, 
come malaria or bombs. 





WAR TIDES 





The present strategy of our New 
Guinea and Southwest Pacific operations 
seems to shape up into two parts squeeze 

lay and one part a slow but determined 
and advance along Northern New 
Guinea, with the air playing a predomi- 
nant role. 

The reason for this somewhat specula- 
tive conjecture goes back to the time 
when General MacArthu: openly an- 
nounced his concept of Pacific strategy. 
In it he permitted the surmise that the 
main objective was to open the road to 
the Philippines and China, based on the 
reasoning that until our armed forces 
and supplies could reach the shores of 
China, a first-class military offensive 
against Japan could not start. In this 
strategy, island hopping, except as es- 
sential to occupy and utilize essential 
key positions, was taboo. Not only does 
this strategy appear sound, but it would 


seem to complement a Burma offensive 


better than any other plan. 
peg cungsiowscondmang: booty arty 
as to the main objectives of the a- 


mental strategy and also for judging the 
on in New 
Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, and 


In the Hermit Is , along the 
shores of New Britain and New Ireland 
and the northeast coast of New Guinea, 
ships and small craft are constantly be- 
ing spotted and attacked. Just as an 
astute leader will not sacrifice man- 
power when the objective can be ob- 


} tained by other means, so the Kolom- 


bangara and the Shortland Island area 
were neutralized and practically by- 


“Yet, when it was necessary to gain a 





Clues to the Strategy in the South Pacific 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


key foothold in any particular spot, as 
at Lae on Huon Gulf, Munda in New 
Georgia, and Arawe near the south- 
western tip of New Britain, amphibious 
operations were resorted to. In addition 
to the fighting in this area, however, the 
main objective has not been lost sight 
of, as evidenced by the bombing of 
Wewak, other key spots in North- 
western New Guinea, Timor, the Aru 
Islands, key areas in McCluer Gulf, 
and points in the Northern Celebes and 
Halmahera. 


When the Japs held superior air 
and sea power in New Guinea, the Bis- 
marck ing: say and the Solomons, 
backed by the fleet base at Truk, the 
setup was ideal for offensive operations 
directed against Australia and our sup- 

ly line to that country. But when they 
fost this asset, the Jap position in this 
area became very susceptible to the 
squeeze play the Allies are now putting 
on. 
Take, for example, our movement on 
the right flank. We are now on Bougain- 
ville and within air fighter distance to 
Rabaul. The next key spot ahead is Buka 
Island, 28 miles long. Queen Carola 
Harbor, a sheltered anchorage capable 
of holding a number of our largest craft 
is there, while Rabaul is 152 miles away 
and Kavieng, an important Jap base, 273 
miles distant. Should we choose to move 
ahead to Nissan Island, there is a lagoon 
some 10 miles long and 6 miles wide 
with a 16-foot channel leading to it. 
The air distances are then 125 miles to 
Rabaul and 2382 to Kavieng. 
In the center we have moved into 
Arawe, some 220 miles from Rabaul. 


Strategic value. 


When we have cleaned out the area be- 
tween Cape Merkus and Cape Glouces- 
ter and taken up a a defensive 
position between Arawe and Rein Bay, 
and neutralized Rooke Island, we will 
have done much to counter the Jap air 
threat to heavy naval craft passing be- 
ee New Britain and the Huon Penin- 
sula. 

On the left flank, there are two sepa- 
rate land and air operations. One move- 
ment is to clean up the Jap positions on 
the Huon Peninsula, which would help 
free the Vitiaz Straits from the threat of 
Jap air. The other is a movement toward 
Madang, which lies north of the Ramu 
River, Bogadjim and the Ortzen Moun- 
tains. 

The Ramu is quite an extensive river 
emptying into the sea about 15 miles 
south of New Guinea’s largest river, the 
Kaiserine Augusta. The mouth is ap- 
proximately 102 miles from Madang and 
65 from Wewak. Madang is another key 
spot in the over-all strategic plan, for it 
contains a fair fleet anchorage behind 
the reefs between Sek harbor and Ma- 
dang, and is only 200 miles from Ad- 
miralty Island, which itself is only 210 
miles from Kavieng Harbor, and less 
than that from New Hanover with its 
good anchorage in Isabel Passage. Ad- 
ditionally, the occupation of Madang 
would be a step forward toward Wewak, 
on the Northern New Guinea coast. 

Incidentally, when the area bounded 
by Madang, Admiralty Island, New Ire- 
land, and New Britain is neutralized, 
with a few key spots occupied, the Jap 
fleet base at Truk, about 665 miles from 
Admiralty Island, loses much of its 
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War—A Sliding Scale of Values 
-and Army Training That Works 


In Europe It’s British Stamina, 
-in North Africa the Heat and Flies 
| That Most Impress Americans 


One of NEwsweEEx’s war coos jal 
ents, Al Newman, recently returned from 
the fighting fronts in Britain and the 
Mediterranean. He brought back not 
_ only a picture of the strategy and tactics 
but a vivid appreciation of just how the 
struggle seems to the men who are fight- 
ing it. Here is his story of how war looks, 
| feels, and smells. 


General Sherman had something there, 
all right, all right. 

But war isn’t all shooting and getting 
shot at. 

War is incessant waiting in dull base 
| areas and performing seemingly useless 
tasks and wonderin: avhen it will all end 
and when you will finally manage to 

get home. 
| War is never having quite no of 
everything at once. If you have plenty 
_ of cigarettes, nobody has a match; if you 
have plenty of matches, nobody has any 
| ci If you have both, you have 
' just lost your last towel or somebody has 
_ swiped your soap. Or if you have towel 
soap, there’s nothing but salt water 
_ available for you to do your washing in 
| anyway. 
| ‘War is a descending scale of values 
sone sana your tee ote rs 
| eaves the pier. In New Yor 
a beefsteak and a bottle of Scotch will 
make you perfectly happy. In London, 
; one égg with a shell on it can produce 
_ the same effect. In Algiers a freshly 
washed uniform and a drink of iced 
- vermouth hit the t. In Palermo, it’s 
| a cold fresh-water 
eternal dust of the front. And at the 
- front, a pile of wheat to sleep on and a 
pile of rocks to heave at the pigs 
| when they try to root you out of it in 
the morning are the next thing to heaven. 
' And the wheat and the pile of rocks 

in Sicily will make you ha pier than 
| the beefsteak and the Scotch in New 
| York, — 
| _ War is a poorly written play—full of 
dramatic effects that never come off, re- 
| plete with anticlimax. 
It is like this: you borrow a pound 
» note from an officer friend in London, 
| then suddenly leave for the Sicilian bat- 
| tlefront and forget to pay it. You go 
ng Se-commpelan om the landin 
at 


mo, and come out unscratch 


ath to take off the. 


and .make your way back to London. 
You pay back the pound note to your 
friend, who has forgotten all about it. 
Next week he is dead. He has fallen 
down an areaway in the blackout and 
killed himself. 

That is war. 


The British: The RAF motto “Per 
ardua ad astra”—which might be trans- 
lated as “Up to the stars the hard way” 
—ought to be adopted by the entire na- 
tion, for the people have won it fairly. 
When Winston Churchill in the dark 
days following the fall of France de- 
clared that his countrymen would fight 
on the beaches and in the streets and a 
few other places, he wasn’t kidding. 
Barbed wire still rists in the London 
parks. Concrete pillboxes stand as monu- 
ments to British determination. 

I have seen British civilians digging, 

-eyed, for their own children in the 
tubble of a bombed school. I have seen 
women who have worked long hours in 








Casualties in Italy: The Fifth Army found out what General Sherman meant 


munitions plants stand in queues for a 
bus home, wait a half hour or so in line 
for a pitifully small ration of fish, cook 
supper for a family, and then spend half 
the cold blackout hours of the night on 


. watch for incendiary bombs. I have seen 


Englishmen of 50 or 60, after a ten-hour 
day, don Heme Guard uniforms and 
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slither around the wet grass of a local 
park for hours on twilight maneuvers. 
Everybody works—works harder than you 
ever thought people could work. One 
thing that one notices immediately is the 
women’s hands. Almost without excep- 
tion they are red, chapped, and an 
lused from hard work—that and the 
shortage of soap, and of gloves. 

There is a shortage of nearly eyery- 
thing except courage in Britain. Cig- 
arettes, matches, clothing, gasoline, pow- 
er, fuel, meat, fish, vegetables, Fruit, 
eggs, milk—but you have read the list. 


The Americans: In general, United 
States troops in the United Kingdom are 
behaving the way their mothers would 
expect them to. 

Some hate the British, because they 
have been brought up to hate the British. 
They fail to realize that they are 
in a country normally so crowded that 
its inhabitants have built up a hard-and- 
fast tradition of noninterference in others’ 
affairs. They go into the local pubs and 
deliver loud, unsolicited criticisms of 
the country, its people, and its customs. 

But by far the majority of Americans 
get along well with the British and enjoy 

ing in England (it goes without say- 
ing, however, that any member of the 
United States armed forces overseas any- 
where would rather be home). An Amer- 
ican uniform and a tendency to mind 
one’s own business are passports to all 


e 


Kuropean 





the hospitality the United Kingdom has 
to offer. In many a bar in the various 
counties of England, Wales, and Scot- 
we I have —— unable to buy a drink 
ause people were insistent on buying 
them for me. It did no good to protest 
that I was really a civilian despite m 
Army uniform. I was an American, pa 
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that was good enough for them. Did I 
like their country? And did~Americans 
— behave as the movies made them 
out 


Second Front: People who ask me 
about when the second front is going to 
open give me a large pain, the location 
of which is a mili secret. 

In the first place, what are the boys 
in Italy doing—playing tiddly-winks? 

In the second place, the mere threat 
of a land invasion across to Norway or 
France has lost the war for Hitler. With 
the divisions tied up in those places he 
ont have forced Alamein and Stalin- 

ad. 

In the third place, the operations of 
the RAF and the USAAF Eighth Air 
Force constitute a most effective second 
front. 

Preparations for a surface invasion 
somewhere in Northem Europe have 
been under way for a long time. Unfor- 
tunately, the generals in — of the 
operation have not yet consulted your 
correspondent as to its timing. Suffice it 
to say that for months invasion barges 
could be seen in many an English estuary 
and that for years it has been almost 
impossible to move through the British 
countryside without seeing troops en- 
gaged in maneuvers. 

Some of these,maneuvers are on such 
a scale that only the high-ups are sure 
they aren’t the real thing. A story has it 
that on one such recent exercise an ob- 
scure British brigadier and his staff were 
kept in suspense until the last minute. 
They vSiwe i up and down on a small 
hill near their command post, biting their 
nails in unison. Finally a towed troop- 
carrying glider went by, and from it 
came a Carrier pigeon. 

The commotion on the hillside was 
terrific. Powerful field glasses followed 
every flap of the pigeon’s wings till it 
fluttered into a nearby coop, and a full 
colonel raced over to get the message, 
bounded back breathlessly, and handed 
it to the brigadier. He opened it with 
trembling hands, read it, cursed, threw 
it on the und, and stamped on it, 
then walked < off with his puss a bright 
purple. A young staff lieutenant of a 
curious turn of mind waited till the boss 
was out of sight, then picked up the 
message and read it. It said: “I HAVE 
BEEN SENT DOWN FOR BEING 
NAUGHTY IN MY CAGE.” 


Air War: After four years of conflict, 
the Luftwaffe is like a piano with half 


its keys missing, and it can play only 
tunes which can be ‘ainroviecd fro the 
remaining notes. Meanwhile the full 
symphony of Allied air power—the RAF 
by night, our bombers by day—gives Ger- 
many frequent renditions of “The Twi- 
light of the Gods,” with heavy emphasis 
on the percussion instruments. 

This. is not to say that the Messer- 
schmitt 109-G’s and the Focke-Wulf 
190’s don’t give the boys plenty of trou- 
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ble. I have seen our fliers come back 
ankle deep in empty cartridge cases, 
bloody but unbowed. I have seen them 
go out valiantly, never to come back. 
The full story of the air war over Europe 
never can be written. 

Is our bombing really accurate and 
effective? Ask anyone who has followed 
the trail of our Liberators and Fortresses 
into Tunis, Bizerte, Marsala, Trapani, 
Palermo, Milazzo, and Messina. 


Mediterranean: When you go from a 
large base headquarters into a real the- 
ater of operations, the Army startles hell 
out of you. . 

You see, it works. 

In London you have begun to feel that 





Official U. 8. Navy photo 
Patton: Exception to the rule 


the Army is a vast paperwork organiza- 
tion neatly bound in red tape. It seems 
much more occupied with ‘reminding 
people to salute and polish their buttons 
than it does with the actual conduct of 
a war. 

In the Mediterranean, at the fighting 
front, things are different. There all the 
preparations made in Washington, in 
London, in North African Headquarters 
funnel together. The red tape somehow 
slips off, and you have a combat divi- 
sion strung out along a road and fighting 
magnificently. 


North Africa: Pictures of Oran, Al- 
giers, and other coastal towns in North 
Africa look mighty picturesque and beau- 
tiful, but unfortunately you can’t pho- 
tograph the smell. North Africa is no 
garden spot. 

Two other things that don’t show up 
in photographs are the heat and the 
. The latter alone are enough to 


seer we 


drive a stone statue crazy. They are 
worst around Bizerte, where they prac- 
tically lift you out of your bunk in the 
moming by sheer weight of numbers. 
They are arrogant and swagger as they 
walk. This is probably because there are 
virtually no civilians left in Bizerte. Our 
bombs wrecked the place and made it 
unfit for habitation, but try and convince 
a Bizerte fly of that! They think they 
drove all the inhabitants away single- 
handed and are eager for fresh triumphs. 

It’s impossible to maintain ideal sani- 
tary conditions in North African cities 
because of the climate and the fact that 
they’re crowded with people of filthy 
habits. The Arabs (pronounced “Ay- 
rabs” by our troops) Soen some repre- 
hensible customs in that line, and the 
native quarters smell of all the corrup- 
tion known to man and some new types 
of corruption invented by the Arabs just 
to overlay the general stench and height- 
en the effect. 


Sicily: Your correspondent arrived in 
Palermo after a rough night trip across 
the Mediterranean on a United States 
Navy PT boat (Newsweek, Aug. 16). 
The voyage was roughly like going over ° 
Niagara Falls on an electrical rocking- 
horse in the -dark, only it took consider- 
ably longer. I wasn’t seasick and have 
never been as pleased with myself be- 
fore or since. 

The mountainous terrain in the in- 
terior of Sicily is similar to that which 
we now face in Italy, so a few notes on 
technique may explain the apparent 
slowness of our present advance up the 
peninsula. 

The retreating enemy fights from peak 
to peak, hiding behind each successive 
ridge. Before driving him out, it is neces- 
sary to soften him up with artillery fire. 
This takes time, for with each successive 
defense line our heavy guns must be 
repositioned. Usually the enemy positions 
are so close behind outcrops that we 
cannot lob shells down onto them. Hence 
perfectly timed air-bursting shellfire is 
" Pectepaiel have plenty of 

ortunately, we have plenty or guns 
and ammunition. We will fire cannon at 
individual Germans careless enough to 
disclose their positions, while generally 
speaking the Germans wait for us to 
bunch up. 

While our intensive artillery barrage 
keeps the enemy interested, the infantry 
advances down throu the — 
against enemy rearguard troops. ost 
never do they come to direct grips. The 
bayonet was the most useless weapon in 
the Sicilian campaign, with rifle and 
pistol as close runners-up. Mortar range 
was as close as the infantry usually got 
to the retreating foe, and tanks were 
practically useless except on roads. 

In any mountain country there are 
streams which dry up completely in the 
dry season but become torrents when the 
rains arrive. The Sicilian campaign was 
hot, dry, and dusty, but exceedingly fa- 


















vorable to advancing troops. When the 
Germans demolished a bridge over one 
of these arid riverbeds we sent down 
bulldozers to clear the worst of the boul- 
ders and within a few hours at most had a 
workable road through the obstructions. 

In Italy today the streams are swollen, 


_ and instead of pushing a road through in 


_ a couple of hours, our troops must con- 
_ struct pontoon bridges under fire. It sur- 


prises me, with such terrain, that we are 
advancing in Italy as fast as we are. 
It must always be remembered that 


_ saving time by frontally assaulting enemy 
| strongpoints means wasting lives. And 
savin 
P cost 


lives by flanking operations may 
ays. Generals under Eisenhower's 
command always look for the way 


» around. I never have seen lives wasted 


- in stupid frontal assaults. Great credit 
| for these lifesaving tactics in Sicily must 


go to Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley who, as 

commanding officer of II Corps, had ac- 

tive charge of much of the operation. 
The Germans fought tenaciously 


_ during the campaign. They laid their 


mines, made their demolitions, and bur- 
ied their dead, even under shell-fire. Few 
prisoners showed signs of cracking. And 
when we pushed them off the island at 


_ Messina, they left mighty little behind. 


No one who has followed the advance 
of an American Army can fail to see the 


_ superiority of our motorized equipment 


and the gasoline that powers it. German 
fuel has a low octane rating, smells like 
varnish, and runs something like it. Every 
hill we took was lined with stalled Axis 


| trucks which just couldn’t make the grade. 


Patton Affair: As one of three corre- 


spondents who investigated the Patton 


_ incident, I want to go on record as 


— 


| regretting bitterly that the story ever 
= reached the public. Our purpose in re- 
‘ porting the matter to General Eisen- 


r was to see that an injustice was 


| removed. Eisenhower, officer and gen- 
- tleman that he is, acted swiftly and de- 
' cisively to remove it. Patton apologi 


to all concerned, and that should have 


’ been an end of the matter. 


The worst part of it is that a vast num- 


| ber of expert conclusion-jumpers here at 


home have been led to assume that an 
enlisted man in the Army is treated like 
a dog and that, by extension, officers have 


| little regard for his dignity and well- 
' being. Mothers have visions of their Army 
- sons coming home slap-happy. 


Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. As I have said, our campaigns thus 


_ far have been conducted with an ex- 


treme regard for American life. The 


American is the best-treated, best-fed, 
best-equipped soldier in the world. As 


} to American officers in all services, I can 


only report that nowhere does there ex- 
ist a finer group of men. 


Salerno: When louder and hotter am- 


_ phibious operations are built, 


your cor- 
respondent hopes he won't be anyplace 
near them. 
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Heading for Salerno: It was also a great navy show 


Salerno was a great navy show, and 
both the Royal and United States Navies 
deserve highest credit for landing the 
Fifth Army and then, with supporting 
fire, keeping it from getting shoved out 
of its bloody bridgehead. 

The Luftwaffe had reached down into 
some central emergency reserve of planes 
(there were vi none in the air 
during the final days of Sicily) and 
scooped out enough to make things live- 
ly for us. During the day, Spitfires from 

e seven British aircraft carriers kept 
them off our necks fairly well, but the 
nights were just plain hell. The moon 
was up, and John Steinbeck, author of 
“The Moon is Down,” who was quartered 
on one of the vessels of our amphibious 
convoy, is reported to have said after 
a couple of nights aboard the beleaguered 
ship: “To heck with this; I'm going 
— with the commandos where it’s 
safe! 

The battleship boys, however, en- 
joyed themselves thoroughly. It’s seldom 
they get a chance to unleash those mon- 
ster 15-inch main batteries they love so 
well. One of the officers of the H.M.S. 
Valiant told me what ha amg when 
she tumed loose. “Our ‘Moke ashore 

tting for us by wireless awsked for 
thirty salvoes on a town that aed. 
crawled with Jerry tanks. So we 
and you should have seen her heel ovah, 
ectually. But awfter nine rounds—can 
you imagine?—the spotter bloke called 
up again and said, “You may cease firing, 
if you please. The target has disap- 
peared completely!’ ” , 

There were some funny things ashore, 
too. The northernmost American beach 


was directly in front of the ancient - 


Greek city of Paestum, some 18 miles 
south of the city of Salemo. The 
fought around the second most beauti 
existing: collection of Greek tem in 
the world, and during lulls shoot 
craps or bathe themselves on the steps 





of the Temple of Neptune (fifth century 
B.C.). They also had found a wine - 
(circa A.D. 1926) across the road 


. were drinking a little vino (circa 1948). 


There were also some Italian -card 
sellers moving up and down the thor- 
oughfare doing a lively business in views 
of the ruins. 

Periodically, a German plane broke 
peony tow Spitfire cover to = the 
joint and interrupt everything. The crap- 
shooters icbouee up their he and 
flopped in foxholes; the wine drinker 
eo tay and got out; = 
talian post en jum into 
ditch. Then np tard eA te t up and 
carry on just as before. shel can tell 
me Italians are cowards. Those postcard 
vendors stuck it out there just as long 
as there was the remotest prospect of 
a sale. 

Our there were 86th 
Division—Texans, full of soft Texas talk 
and hard Texas confidence. They had 
never seen battle before, and their cock- 
eee ae So ey ie eee But 
they were right I was wrong. Even 

Germans were waiting on the 
beaches for them, they successfully bat- 
tled through. ee 
hae ee bee 

ginning 0 re were disquieting 
rumors that, owing to our tremendous 
commitments in various areas, we were 
eg ee 


there home are trained up to a 
poe, peere. Heke ie, ny one lanes 

them to learn, and that’s the one 
which can be taught them by the enemy 
alone: what it’s like to be shot at—not 
over. 
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Leftist Revolution in Bolivia 
Threatens Hemisphere Solidarity 


Withholding Recognition, 
United States Seeks to Determine 
If New Regime Is Axis-Inspired 


In South America revolutions are near- 
ly as normal a way of changing the gov- 
ernment as are elections in the United 
States. we not a mean a 
change in er Thus by 
any ordinary mundaeds revolt in Bo- 
livia in which President Enrique Pefa- 
randa was overthrown last week was an 
event to be expected and discounted in 
American relations with the Latin states 
south of the Rio Grande. 

Two factors, however, made this revo- 
lution far more important than any other 
regulation uprising. First was the effort 
the United States has made to have a 
united South America behind it in the 
struggle. Second was the strong suspicion 
that the Bolivian upset was engineered 
or inspired by the Axis. 

Victor Paz Estenssoro, the slim, be- 
spectacled leader of the revolt, described 
his regime as nationalist, leftist, and pro- 
United Nations. By official decree, it was 
announced that the 1938 Bolivian consti- 
tution, suspended in 1989 by former 
President German Busch, be re- 


and that a plebiscite would be, 


spected 

held “at the first opportunity.” But as the 

excitement began to die down in La 

Paz and the new government tightened 

its grip, uncertainties arose as to its real 

policy.” : 
These were further intensified when 


denied that he had resigned and when it _ 


was revealed that the four-hour revolt 





gency Advisory Committee for Political 


_Defense of the Western Hemisphere, 


which has headquarters at Montevideo. 

There was nothing extremely novel 
about the political upturn in Bolivia ex- 
cept the timing. From 1825, the year in 
which Bolivia gained its independence 
from Spain, to 1900 more than 60 revolu- 
tions took place and six Presidents were 
assassinated. Pefiaranda was elected Presi- 
dent in 1940—in the first free elections 
since 1930—and his regime was the near- 
est to a constitutional government that 
the despot-ridden country had seen for 
years. 

The present uprising, originally sched- 
uled for May 1944 by Estenssoro’s Ss party, 
the Movimiento Nacionalista Re 
nario, or MNR, was precipitated by the 
Pefiaranda government's recent order 
halting publication of the strongly na- 


Three Lions 


Estenssoro headed the revolt that overthrew President Pefiaranda (right) of Bolivia 


tionalistic and anti-United States news- 
aper La Calle, 

The MNR, which is only four or five 
years old, is composed of a group of 
young military officers and civilians who 
originally gathered around the late Presi- 
dent Busch. It also apparently includes 
many frankly pro-Nazi groups headed by 
the former Bolivian military attaché in 
Berlin, Maj. Elias Belmonte. Many of 

Bolivian officers were trained b 


in 1907, is a well-known lawyer who 
specializes in administrative affairs. Short- 
ly after the Argentina coup in June 1948, 
he spent a month in Buenos Aires. At that 
time El Pampero, a Nazophile paper, 
held a banquet in his honor and printed 
articles lauding him. 

The MNR also has a strong leftist 
tendency. It took a positive stand in the 
Catavi tin mine strike in December 1942, 
warning Pefiaranda that the army would 
not tolerate further “massacre” of Bo- 
livians, no matter whose property was 
involved. It also criticized the “state of 
war” declared by the Bolivian Govern- 
ment last April, labeling the step “a 
romantic gesture.” Similar sentiments 
were expressed by Major Villarroel, the 
new President. The revolution against the 
Pefiaranda regime happened less than 
three weeks after the Bolivian Congress 
on Dec. 4 ratified the, President’s decree 
declaring war on the Axis. 


History: Bolivia, the third largest South 


. American country, has fought two losing 


wars. As an ally of Peru, it lost out to the 
Chileans in the War of the Pacific, 1879- 
1883.°This defeat cost Bolivia its aig 
coastline and as a result the count 
been land-locked ever since. The blood 
struggle with Paraguay in the Chaco Wer 
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(1932-19385) ended with the award to 
Paraguay of some 100,000 square miles 
of Chaco territory. 

Bolivia’s neighbors, chiefly entina 
and Brazil, have vied with each er ae 
the privilege of routing its exports 
through their territories, but the lack of 
a oat aa irks Bolivians The inade- 
quacy of the internal transportation sys- 
aw also helps to aggravate regional diffi- 

ties. 

Bolivia’s self-proclaimed solution to the 
transport muddle is for Chile to cede it a 
ae seacoast including Arica. The 

s have refused to consider the 
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matter and relations between the two 
countries are strained, even though the 
Bolivians like the Chileans as people. 
With Peru the situation is reversed. The 
Bolivian Government admires the Gov- 
ernment of Peru, which has been dis- 
creetly sympathetic to Bolivia’s outlet 
ambitions, but the Bolivians regard the 
Peruvians as a soft people. 


Economics: From the early colonial 
days when Bolivians discovered that tin, 
along with silver in the fabulous mines at 
Potosi, was a salable commodity, tin ore 
has played an increasingly prominent part 
in Bolivia’s economic life. Now it repre- 
sents more than half the total value of all 
exports. Simén I. Patifio, the elderly tin 
king, controls about half the holdings, al- 
though he has not set foot in Bolivia in 
more than twenty years. The multi-mil- 
lionaire, who is three-quarters Indian, 
rules his tin empire from the luxurious 
heights of his Waldorf-Astoria Towers 
apartment in New York. 

All Bolivian tin, as well as rubber, now 
goes to the United Nations. This year’s 
quota is 40,000 tons, of which 18,000 tons 
are earmarked for the United States and 
22.000 tons for Britain. The United States 
is paying 62 cents a pound for tin but 
Bolivians feel they could get a better 
price, possibly from Argentina. 
Significance-——— 

Secretary Hull’s endorsement of the 
Montevideo resolution was in line with 
the United States’ policy of trying to in- 
duce the Latin American countries to 
postpone recognition of the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment until just what the revolution 
represents becomes clearer. If Axis influ- 
ence is established, the State Depart- 
ment will then probably crack down with 
an all-American boycott until the Boliv- 
ian military regime falls. 

Thus far, however, only circumstantial 
evidence points to Nazi influence on the 
new Bolivian Government. Several junior 
officers backing the coup, including Presi- 
dent Villarroel, were intimate friends of 
Elias Belmonte. This advocate of totali- 
tarianism is now thought to be some- 
where in occupied Europe. He is also be- 
ing talked about by the MNR as its next 
Presidential candidate. Furthermore, Pe- 
fiaranda in 1941 had Estenssoro arrested 
and exiled to Eastern Bolivia for alleged 
involvement of himself and his party in a 
Nazi-instigated coup planned by Bel- 
monte. 

Against these charges stand the new 
government’s profession of friendliness 
toward the United Nations and the pre- 
vious good reputations of Labor Minister 
Victor Andrade and Foreign Minister 
a Tamayo. However, Washington 

asn’t forgotten that Foreign Minister 
Storni pledged support of the Allies on 
behalf of the Argentine Government, and 
that the Ramirez military regime decreed 
elaborate domestic reforms even as it 
steered the neutral country straight into 
totalitarianism. 





French Purge | 
Treason Charges Against Vichyites 
Do Not Aid Relations With Allies 


The purge commission of the French 
Committee of National Liberation showed 
its teeth last week. Its police hauled in 
and lodged in the Algers military prison 
on charges of treason seven men whose 
names once loomed large in the councils 
of the Third Republic and of Vichy. They 
were former Premier Pierre Etienne 





International 
Hero: General de Tassigny 


Flandin, 54, a stock figure in Ministerial 
combinations since 1924; Marcel B. Pey- 
routon, 55, onetime Vichy Minister of the 
Interior; his successor in that post, Pierre 
Pucheu, 44; Gen. Jean Marie Bergeret, 
48, also a former Vichy Minister; the ex- 
Govermor General of West Africa, Pierre 
Boisson, 49; Pierre Tixier-Vignancourt, 
another Vichy official; and André Albert, 
a former Radical Deputy. 

Whatever charges the French commit- 
tee may be able to.prove against these 
seven men, the arrests put an additional 
strain on relations between Washington 
and London and Algiers. For the action 
was just the sort of thing to increase the 
already strong American and British feel- 
ing that the French committee has a 
tendency toward its own form of dictator- 
ship. Furthermore, both Peyrouton and 
Boisson are personally regarded by Amer- 
ican officials as more trustworthy allies 
than many members of the committee. 
Boisson’s cooperation with the United 
States after the North African landings 
was exemplary. And it was Washington 
that persuaded Peyrouton to come to 
Algiers in the first place. 


Tassigny: Somewhat overshadowed by 
the purge was the arrival at Algiers on 
Dec. 22 of Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tas- 
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signy, who in November 1942 had been 
the only ranking French officer to oppose 
the German invasion of the unoccupied 
zone (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 11, 1948). As 
military commander of the Montpellier 
region, he attempted to block the Nazi 
drive to the Mediterranean and allowed 
many Axis foes to escape to North Africa 
by way of the small port of Séte. 

After his short-lived mutiny had been 
crushed by Vichy troops and police, de 
Tassigny was arrested and on Jan. 9, 
1948, the Lyon “State Tribunal” sen- 
tenced him to ten years’ imprisonment. 
Sent to the Riom prison, where many 
other Vichy foes have been held, he es- 
caped on the night of Sept. 2 by sawing 
the bars of his cell window and letting 
himself down at the end of a rope. The 
French underground “railroad” promptly 
came to his assistance and forwarded him 
to London. A five-star general, de Tas- 
signy holds ranks with General Giraud, 
with whom he is on excellent terms per- 
sonally while the de Gaullists admire 
him for his courage and unfaltering re- - 
sistance. 


Near East Accord 


Gen. Georges Catroux—“The Human 
Hyphen”—last week once again vindi- 
cated his reputation as the subtle peace- 
maker of the Fighting French. On Dec. 
23, the general, in his capacity as Com- 
missioner on Moslem Affairs, signed with 
the governments of Syria and Lebanon 
an accord which ended the month-long 
state of virtual revolt in the two French- 
mandated territories. 

The outcome of the dispute, which in 
November was threatening to embroil 
the entire Arab world with the French 
Committee of National Liberation, con- 
‘stituted a complete triumph for the Arab 
nationalists in both countries. All legisla- 
tive and administrative functions hither- 
to exercised by France will revert to the 
native governments of Syria and Lebanon 
on Jan. l. 

The military situation in the two coun- 
tries, which are at present under the joint 
protection of British and Fighting French 
troops, will remain unchanged for the 
time being, but Premier Riad Solh of 
Lebanon told a special meeting of Parlia- 
ment that the question of putting the 
Lebanese Army under local control was 
being studied. 


Peace on Earth? 


What all the world is hoping for but 
only the rash dare to promise was invoked 
by Pope Pius XII in a Christmas Eve mes- 
sage: that “this will be the last Christmas 
of war.” In the 35-minute message broad- 
cast in Italian by the Vatican radio, the 
Holy Father appealed to his “beloved 
sons and daughters throughout the world” 
to work with him for a “real peace,” 
which, he emphasized, “can never be a 
harsh imposition supported by arms.” 

Addressing himself in particular to 
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“you all, who have responsibility, all of 
you who by the disposition and permission 
of God hold in your hand the destiny of 
your own and other peoples,” the Pope 
admonished: “Rise above yourselves, 
above every narrow calculating judg- 


periority, above every one-sided affirma- 
tion of right and justice.” 

The circumstances in which the Pope 
this year addressed his message:to the 
world were unusual and even unique in 
the ‘history of papacy. For even as he 
spoke, heavily armed Nazi guards sur- 
rounded Vatican City, barring access and 
communication with the Pope to all with- 
out special’ permission. 


e.|°9 
Spain s Gesture 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco, the 
self-appointed protector of Christianity, 
offered a Christmas gift to the people of 
Spain last week. In a decree published on 
Dec. 20, the Caudillo gave a conditional 
release to all Republicans jailed under 
the law of military rebellion except those 
convicted of murder. He also freed 
priests, soldiers, and Falangists impris- 
oned for political reasons. It was estimat- 
ed that some 8,000 prisoners would be 
released by Christmas. 

At the same time, Franco and José 

Luis de Arrese, secretary general of the 
_ Falange, Spain’s only political party, an- 
| nounced that the powerful Falange mili- 
tia was no longer needed. Presumably 
the militia would soon be discontinued 
or merged with the army. 
- The decree came almost simultaneous- 
ly with the announcement that Franco’s 
| Foreign Minister, Gen. Count Francisco 
~ Gomez Jordana, had made profuse apolo- 
gies to the American Ambassador to 
| Spain, Carleton J. H. Hayes, for the be- 
_ havior of two young Falangists who broke 
* into the United States Consulate at Va- 
lencia on Dec. 18, tore posters from the 
walls, and abused visitors. The youths, 
both veterans of the Spanish Blue Di- 
vision which aided the Nazi fight 
against Russia, were arrested by Spanish 
guards. 

The incident followed a similar one in 
the British Vice Consulate at Saragossa 
last month when the Vice Consul and his 
family were insulted by uniformed 
Spanish Falangists. On demand of Britain, 
suitable apologies finally were conveyed 
to Sir Samuel Hoare, the British Ambas- 
sador, with assurances that the culprits 
would be punished. 

Significance-——~— 

__ The conciliatory moves on the part Of 
_ Franco and his henchmen were part of a 
steadily increasing program designed to 
_ give the Caudillo a way out in appeasing 
_ the United Nations. However, Franco’s 
* attempt to switch sides has probably 
come too late. 
ee At the same time, the House of Bour- 
» bon’s return to the throne seems doubt- 








ment, above every boast of military su- ~ 
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Acme 
Grown-Up Princess: This picture, snapped at the Royal College of Music 
as the Queen and Princess Elizabeth met its director, Sir George Dyson, shows 
better than others how the Princess—once golden-haired “Lillybet,” then a 
stocky adolescent—has grown up. Seventeen-year-old Elizabeth has the hon- 
orary post of President of the Royal College. 





Don Juan. The monarchist generals, lack- 
ing talent for political organization, wast- 
ed time while the Republican strength 
grew. That does not mean that the Re- 
publicans themselves are now ripe. for 
power. While Spain’s political future is 
anything but clear, it is generally as- 
sumed that Franco will either bequeath 
his power to a military junta or that the 
monarchist generals, in the excitement 
following Franco’s eventual ouster, will 
grab authority and rule the country until 
a possible leftist uprising attending Ger- 
many’s defeat restores Spain to the Re- 
publicans. 


Murder, Inc. 


For three days the four corpses dan- 
gled limply from scaffolds in the battle- 
scarred Kharkov market place. Thus had 
the three German soldiers and Russian 
traitor paid the supreme penalty for com- 
mitting atrocities against Soviet civilians 
and captured Red Army men. 

But what marked the end of the first 
trial of German war criminals by any of 
the United Nations may also have pro- 
vided the Nazis with a pretext to stage 
their own “trials” of American and Brit- 
ish war prisoners. The Germans sudden- 
ly began broadcasting their intention of 
retaliating for the Kharkov trials by “pro- 
secuting” captured American and British 
airmen for “war crimes.” 

At the same time, they reported the 
capture of crew members of a Flying 
Fortress named “Murder, Inc.,” and cir- 
culated photographs of the pilot—Second 


Lt. Kenneth D. Williams of Charlotte, 
N. C. “Murder, Inc.,” was also inscribed 
on the back of his flying suit. 

Nazi propagandists pounced upon this 
harmless, if somewhat tactless, nickname 
—lifted from the name given the noto- 
rious group of Brooklyn gangsters—as con- 
clusive proof that the Allied air raids 
were “organized murder.” Both press and 
radio went all out in invective. Typical 
quotes: 

@ “The whole of gangsterism seems to 
have been collected in the United. States 
Air Forces.” 

@ “Only look at ‘the brutal grimace of 
that scoundrel, in whose face it is written 
that he. is good at his job of murder. He 
derivés pleasure from murder.” 

@“The inscription ‘Murder, Inc.,’ on the 
uniforms of the United States air Huns 
again proves how closely akin these three 
war criminals [Roosevelt, Stalin, and 
Churchill] are.” 


Significance-—~— 
All this, of course, was only propa- 


ganda. None of it constituted an official . 
notice that the Germans actually in=~ 


tended to try Allied fliers. Until some 
such notice is given, the British and 
American governments have no reason 


- for replying to the Nazi threats. Further- 


more, the realistic Germans know there 
is no chance that trying the airmen would 
in any way reduce Anglo-American air 


raids. Probably the main purpose was an. 


effort to instill in the Germans a real 
hatred for the Allies which has so far 
been missing. 
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Move to Drop the New Deal Tag. 
Shows Shift in Political Wind | 


President Hoping to Keep 
Nation’s Eyes Focused on War; 
Aides Bolstering Effort 


The President spoke to the nation at 


3 p.m.—normally a poor hour for a speech . 


culated to reach a maximum radio 
audience. But with this Christmas Eve 
message there was a difference. The na- 
tion was no longer bound by the coasts. 


‘All over the world were bits of America, 


and it was primarily to the inhabitants of 
these outposts that Mr. Roosevelt spoke 
—the 3,800,000 men and women in uni- 
form in Britain and Africa and Italy 
(where it was evening), in Alaska and 
Hawaii (where it was morning), and in 
the South Pacific (where dawn was near). 
At 3 p.m. Hyde Park time most of them 
would be awake and listening. 


Broadcasting while his children and 
grandchildren watched in his study in 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, the 
President told servicemen about the line- 
up for command of the forthcoming in- 
vasion (see page 17), praised Gen. 
George C. Marshall and Admiral Emest 
J. King (see Washington Tides), prom- 
ised government aid for this war's vet- 
erans, and hoped they would be allowed 
to vote in the 1944 elections. In only one 
paragraph did Mr. Roosevelt talk of the 
home front—and that paragraph was a 
rebuke: 

“I have been back only for a week. It 
is fair that I should tell you my impres- 
sion. I think I see a tendency in some of 
our people here to assume a quick ending 
of the war. And as a result of this false 
reasoning, I think I discern an effort to 
resume or even encourage the outbreak of 


partisan thinking and talking. I hope I 





Associated Press 


Among the President’s Christmas guests at Hyde Park were seven of his grandchil- 

dren. Left to right: Franklin 3rd; Curtis (Buzzie) Dall, son of Anna by her first mar- 

riage; in the President’s arms, Christopher Roosevelt, also a son of Franklin Jr., and 

Ann Sturgis Roosevelt, daughter of John; Eleanor Dall, daughter of Anna and once 

the little girl known as “Sistie”; on her lap, John Boettiger Jr., son of Anna and her 
second husband; Haven Roosevelt, son of John. 






am wrong. For, surely, our first and fore- 
most tasks are all concerned with winning 


the war... . 
Of the railroad strike then threatening 


(see page 44), the President said not a | 


word. 

The domestic omissions were signifi- 
cant. They made it more evident than 
ever that the President had developed 
something of a soldier’s mentality. More 
and more had he become engrossed in 
getting on with the war. Less and less 
important to him—even irritating, as they 
irritate’servicemen—were the troubles and 
squabbles on the home front, despite his 
own responsibility for some of them. 


Twice earlier in the week the Adminis- | 


tration had made that attitude clear. 


Slogan: Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland | 


Press columnist, had attended the Roosce- 


velt press conference as a visitor. Presi- 7 
dential Secretary Steve Early introduced 


Lupton to Mr. Roosevelt. The columnist 
remarked that he had always sympathized 
with the New Deal. 

The President grabbed at the phrase. 
Leaning back in his chair, he said he con- 


sidered the “New Deal” slogan outmoded | 


—too’ narrowly domestic to fit the Ad- 
ministration’s concern with global war. 
Mr. Roosevelt said he would prefer some- 
thing like “Win the War.” 

us did the President consign to ob- 
livion the label that had stuck with his 
Administration ever since it was coined 
during the 1932 campaign. It was too 
good an opportunity for Republicans to 


—— 


aR A 


miss. GOP National Chairman Harrison | 


E. Spangler remarked: “Can the leopard 
change his spots? . . . [The New Deal 
slogan] is quite a political load for him to 
carry as he and his palace guard fever- 
ishly conduct their campaign for four 
more years in office.” John O’Donnell, 
anti-Administration New York Daily 
News columnist, noted that the phrase 
New Deal had become “an epithet of 
scorn and denunciation, now more fre- 
quently heard in the throats of F.D.R.’s 
foes than on the lips of his supporters.” 

Whether the President’s motive was to 
get rid of what had become a political 
liability, only he himself could say. At 
any rate, the slogan had at last gone on 
the shelf. Already on that shelf were most. 
of its spokesmen—notably Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace. 


“Off the Record”: The high Presiden- 
tial aide had for months been buried in a 
sea of work. White House correspondents 
complained that they seldom had a 
chance to talk to this executive, alone or 
in press conferences. So the official at last 
found time to have lunch with a dozen 
of them in a private dining room at the 
Mayflower Hotel. He talked freely—and 
off-the-record. But two reporters were un- 
aware of the off-the-record stipulation. 
They wrote stories that hit the front 

ages. With that all the correspondents 
demanded and got permission to report 
the key. executive’s remarks, without us- 
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ing his name. Thus it was that the nation’s 
newspaper readers learned of the official’s 
observations: 
@ The public, he said, still doesn’t realize 
the necessity of home-front sacrifice to 
back up men on the fighting fronts. 
@ Out of this apathy have grown selfish 
struggles for advantage by organized 
pressure groups—labor, farmers, business- 
men, taxpayers, etc. ~ 
@ The Administration has about’come to 
the end of its tether in battling these 
groups to hold the anti-inflation line but 
will continue to improvise as best it can. 
@ The Administration will have to con- 
tinue yielding ground, the official ad- 
mitted, until the stern facts of the war 
outlook are brought home to the people. 
He predicted that the people would be- 
gin to understand how hard the war is 
when they see the casualty toll in the 
next few weeks. Evidently referring to 
the forthcoming Western invasion of 
Europe, he said battle casualties would 
triple by April 1 (current total: 180,000). 
It was the casualty prediction that 
made the headlines. Less emphasized was 
the lesson this top-ranking executive 
wanted to convey—that as the war grows 
bloodier, home-front bickering will seem 
petty in comparison. 


Significance —— 


That civilians on the home front were 
disunited—and relatively ignorant of the 
grim war tasks ahead—was obvious last 
week. The question was why. Basically, 
the situation stemmed from ghese three 
main factors: 


Propaganda — Government spokesmen 
keep reiterating that the war outlook is 
tough—but they do so in abstract terms. 
In specific cases they appear to fear that 
the public can’t take the whole truth. A 
prime example was the War Depart- 
ment’s report on the economic strength of 
the enemy, revealed to only a few key 
civilians and never released to the public 
(Newsweek, Oct. 11, 1943). Another is 
the official Marine film of the bloody bat- 
tle for Tarawa in the Gilberts: on the 
grounds of military security, civilians 
have seen only a fragment of it, with the 
bloodiest and most telling scenes-cut out. 
At the same time, the grim picture is 
constantly blurred by such rosy utterances 
as that of the Air Forces chief Gen. H. 
H. Arnold recently, when he announced 
that Allied airmen would bomb Germany 
“groggy” and ease the western invasion. 

Stabilization — The anti-inflation pro- 
gram is the root of the pulling and haul- 
ing on the home front. And that program 
has never been stable. Labor, for ex- 
ample, first complained that the cost of 
living (chiefly food) had run ahead of 
wages. Farmers retorted that real wages 
were higher than ever before in history, 
and demanded that curbs on food prices 
be removed. Thus the lack of genuine 
coordination between wages and prices 
xecounts for the struggle between these 
two great pressure groups. 
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Politics—Through all this the Adminis- 
tration has acted tough with farmers 
(whose votes are decidedly Republican 
anyway) and lenient with labor (still 
generally pro-Roosevelt). Inevitably, Re- 
publicans and _ conservative Southern 
Democrats made the farmers’ cause their 
own. Thus were Congress and the Ad- 
ministration set at loggerheads—in an ani- 
mosity so strong that perhaps even the 
sky-rocketing casualty lists to come will 
not dissolve it. 


Last of the First 78th 


Only 12 of the 96 Senators, only 19 of 
the 430 Representatives were on hand 
for the formal adjournment of the 78th 
Congress’s first session. Most had bags 
already packed to join the long-begun 
exodus of colleagues homeward bound for 
Christmas, the usual listening to the grass 
roots, and a three-week breather before 
the 78th reopens Jan. 10. 

It was a dull windup for a clamorous 
year. Ambitiously begun as a “victory” 
Congress (so dubbed bipartisanly by 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and Minority 
Leader Joe Martin), Congress played a 
dual-personality role—lamblike in support 
of Administration foreign policy, lionlike 
in opposition to its domestic policy. 


War Front: The first session accom- 
plished these things: 
@ Voted $103,000,000,000 for war ex- 
penditures, including $71,000,000,000 for 
the War Department—largest such ap- 
propriation in world history. 
@ Extended Lend-Lease and Reciprocal 
trade. 
@ Passed resolutions favoring postwar in- 
ternational cooperation—which gave the 
Administration a go-ahead signal for-the 
Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran agreements. 


Home Front: Giving the Administra- 
tion its liveliest legislative handful since 
1933, Congress domestically: 

@ Killed the National Resources Planning 
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New National Anthem 


Board and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and curtailed the Office of War 
Information, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and Home Owners Loan Corp. 

@ Rejected the President’s nominee as 
minister to Australia, ex-National Demo- 
cratic Chairman Edward J. Flynn. 

@ Abolished the Administration’s $25,- 
000-a-year ceiling on salaries after taxes. 
@ Enacted, over a Presidential veto, the 
Connally-Smith anti-strike law. 

Actually, the issues that produced most 
Congressional noise—the anti-inflation 
program—produced the least decisive ac- . 
tion. The battle against rollback sub- 
sidies, rescucd from the Congressional ax - | 
by a Presidential veto last summer,. was 
still raging as the first session adjourned 
and promised to be one of the hottest of 
the second session. On a tax program the 
legislators had thoroughly snubbed the 
Treasury but had not yet completed a 
program of their own. Also held over 
were the soldier vote, mustering-out 
pay for veterans, and increases in oil 
prices. 

Altogether, Congress put the Adminis- 
tration in the position of carrying on its 
domestic policy by ogy the veto 
power, and of holding its program to- 
gether with baling wire. How the great 
issues would finally be worked out de- 
pended heavily on the success of the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to persuade Congress | 
and the nation at large to forget its anger . 
-_ unite behind the men on the fighting 

ronts. 


The Life of Lepke ‘ 

Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, 54-year-old 
alumnus of New York industrial rackets, 
two years ago came within a_ hair's 
breadth of frying in the electric chair for 
the 1936 murder of the Brooklyn store- 
keeper Joseph Rosen. What saved the 
thug was the fact that not New York 
State but the Federal government had 
prior possession of Lepke: He was in 
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the Federal House of Detention in Man- 
hattan, serving out a fourteen-year sen- 
tence for dope peddling. 

Last week, however, Lepke’s jig was 
almost up. There were strong indications 
that the Federal government would at 
last hand the eteer over to New 
York. But this latest move came too late 
to head off strong suspicions of politick- 
ing—preliminary maneuverings in the 
Presidential battle of 1944. 

The dispute was six months old. Three 
times New York had demanded Lepke’s 
release. Three times the Federal govern- 
ment had in turn insisted that it would 


_ not release him unless New York could 


promise to execute him on schedule. 
Three times New York replied that it 
could not promise to execute anyone be- 
fore a clemency hearing by Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey—and the governor could not 
hold a clemency hearing until New York 
had Lepke in custody. 

After weeks of dark hints of political 
chicanery in all this, it was the Scripps- 
Howard columnist Westbrook Pegler who 
brought the issue into the open. His ar- 
gument ran thus: 

(1) During his racketeering days, 
Lepke controlled Local 4 of the Cutters 
Union of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; (2) Amalgamated’s 
head was and is Sidney Hillman, New 
Deal favorite and once co-director of the 
nation’s defense program; (8) Governor 
Dewey, who as a New York County dis- 
trict attorney prosecuted Lepke, knew 
this and suspected that Lepke could tell 
plenty about New Dealers’ relations with 
racketeers; (4) therefore Dewey would 
not promise to execute Lepke without 
giving him a clemency hearing and the 
offer of mercy if he should squeal. Peg- 
ler’s conclusion: President Roosevelt was 
refusing to hand over — to New 
York in order to protect Hillman. 

To this the Justice Department replied 
“rubbish.” And in a precedent-making 
decision, it was expected this week that 
Lepke would be shifted to New York 
State custody. Dewey’s state attorney 
general, Nathaniel L. Goldstein, had 
agreed that if Lepke were granted clem- 
ency ‘and given a state prison term in- 
stead of the chair, he would be returned 
to Federal custody to serve out his do 
peddling sentence first. It was the fst 
time in history that a state had made 
such a promise. 


’ Kentucky Nightmare 


At 6:80 p.m., on the fifth day of her 
trial, 16-year-old Jo Ann Kiger watched 
the jury of twelve farmers leave the 
courtroom to seek their verdict. Sawyer 
A. Smith, her lawyer, had presented a 
case indicating that Jo Ann was as uncer- 
tain as the jurors about what had hap- 

ned on the night her father and small 

rother were killed. 

“To my mind, I think I was having a 
pa the pretty, auburn-haired 
girl had testified. - 


pn yo 
--. and freed 16-year-old Jo Ann 


Jo Ann’s father was Carl C. Kiger, - 
vice mayor and city commissioner 
Covington. The Kentucky city has a pop- 
ulation of 65,000 and paid Kiger $1,500 
a year. But it is just across the Ohio 
River from Cincinnati, whose citizens 
patronize Covington’s many slot ma- 
chines. In his seven years of political 
office-holding, re had acquired a 
$14,000 summer home along the Dixie 
Highway in Boone County, Ky. There, 
in the first hour of the morning of Aug. 
17, he died. 

In that hour fifteen shots were fired 
from three pistols, one of which had been 
taken from under Kiger’s pillow. Six bul- 
lets struck him as he lay in bed. One 
passed over him, wounding his wife, Jen- 
nie, in the hip. Five others were found 


Murder Trial: The story of her daughter’s nightmares cleared Mrs. Kiger ... 


in the bedstead and mattress. Two more 
hit and killed Jerry, the Kigers’ 6-year- 
old son, who was in another room. The fif- 
teenth bullet was not found. It was after 
all this that Jo Ann, ‘hovering over her 
parents’ bed and screaming about “a 
crazy man in the house,” handed her 
mother a pistol “to protect herself with.” 

Those vere the facts, and Jo Ann was 
accused of murdering her father and 
brother. Just before her trial, her mother 
was indicted, accused of aiding her. But 
where was the motive? The prosecution 
was vague about that. Smith, for the de- 
fense, merely offered an explanation. 

He showed that Kiger himself had 
been subject to violent nightmares. He 
said Jo Ann had been subject periodical- 
ly to the same vivid dreams every month 
since she began menstruating, her mother 
testified. He produced medical testimony 
that the noise of gunfire would not neces- 
sarily awaken a person experiencing such 
an hallucination but might, if it fitted 
into the dream, intensify the illusion. 

In the courtroom Jo Ann and her 
neighbors chewed gum while they waited. 
At 10:45 p.m. the jury re its ver- 
dict: not guilty. Spectators cheered, and 
Jo Ann’s relatives and school-girl friends 
wept and hugged her. . ‘ 

Apparently convinced, the prosecutor 
dropped the charges against Mrs. Kiger. 


The Boys Have It 


The Census Bureau reported last week 
that in 1942, America’s first full year of 
war, the ratio of boy births to girl births 
was the highest in fifteen years: 10,584 
boys to 10,000 girls. This not only re- 
flected historic wartime increase in male 
births, it was exactly the same ratio as for 
the war years of 1917 and 1918. 
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You'll Get Those Bobby Pins, Madam, 


A New Washing Machine? Not Yet 


The words had a nostalgic quality: bob- 
by pins, elastic tape, alarm clocks, electric 
irons, washing machines, radio tubes, pots 
and pans, babies’ pants . . . It was almost 
a litany, intoned out of a new hope that 
some Of these household items would 
soon be back on counters and shelves in 
at least some semblance of their prewar 
abundance. 

The nation based its optimism on these 
signposts: 
€ Once preempted for the war effort ex- 
clusively, raw materials for civilian supply 
were growing steadily more plentiful: 
some steels, aluminum, copper, brass, 
zinc, vanadium, molybdenum, and nickel. 
@ The manpower log jam was beginning 
to ease, thanks to some cutbacks in muni- 
tions manufacture (small arms and tanks) 
and to the more efficient use of labor (in 
some cases productivity has increased 50 
per cent). Many war workers would once 


' more be available for civilian production; 


estimates of just how many ranged from 

the War Manpower Commission’s con- 

servative 600,000 to the Office of Civilian 

i neeaeeal rosier but unspecific “great 
eal. 

Also carefully watching these sign- 
posts was the small, aggressive War Pro- 
duction: Board vice chairman who heads 
the OCR. Arthur D. Whiteside recog- 
nized that the logical beginning of a 
program of civilian supply for 1944 was 
to find out what civilians had most missed 
during 1943. In the second week of No- 
vember, OCR field workers rang some 
5,000 doorbells in 120 counties through- 
out the country for a representative sam- 
pling of civilian requirements. 


Demand: “What are some of the short- 
ages which have bothered you most?” 
was their first query. Aside from such 
foods as butter, meat, sugar—over which 
the OCR has no control—the items most 
often mentioned were fairly simple ones 
whose manufacture as a rule called for 
neither “elaborate processing” nor “com- 
plicated component parts.” The list in- 
cluded elastic tape, bobby pins, wash- 
tubs, sheets, women’s silk and nylon 


. stockings, infants’ and children’s under- 


wear and clothing, buckets and pails, 
netal pot scourers, dress fabrics, pins and 
needles, .alarm clocks, shoes, clothespins, 
hairpins, electric irons, iron cords, girdles, 
and flashlight batteries. 

Next interviewers asked whether citi- 
zens had tried to buy specific items re- 
cently and what difference in their lives 
failing to get these things had made. 
Alarm clocks and elastic tape headed the 
list of wants causing real inconvenience 
and hardship. Significantly, the shortage 
of such heavy goods as electric refrig- 
erators, washing machines, sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, and bed springs 


bothered the consumers least: a sign that 
the people cheerfully accepted the lack 
of these durables as “inevitable in war- 
time.” 


Supply: Consumer needs, ‘then, stood 
revealed as generally simple. Whiteside 
promptly promised that most of them 
could and would be met. Though no of- 
ficial priority list had been set up last 
week, it was clear that the simpler goods 
would get first call. , 

There was sound reason: the more com- 
plicated the item, the greater the strain 
on labor, variety of materials, and parts. 
For example, if aluminum or other metals 
were all that were needed, production of 
washing machines, sorely needed because 
of the laundry pinch, could start tomor- 
row. But fractional horsepower motors 
are also needed, and these are still in 
war demand. Lack of these motors will 
similarly retard production of vacuum 
cleaners and of electric refrigerators. 
Refrigerator production in turn is stalled 
by shortages of manpower and facili- 
ties. Dayton, Ohio, one of the big pre- 
war refrigerator centers, is a tight labor 
area, with plants still almost 100 per cent 
in war work. - 

Out of all these factors, these prospects 
for civilian goods emerged: 


Textiles and Clothing: These will be 


‘merchandise off the market while manu- 
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among the first things to reappear on the 
market probably late in March. Some of 
the clothing shortages are caused by price 
control: Small profits have swept cheap 


facturers concentrate on more expensive 
—and more profitable—lines. As a result, 
the WPB and the OPA have worked out 
a formula to raise price ceilings of such 
“low end” stuff—but under rigid limits 
that go so far as to order some firms to 
produce at cost (Business Tides, NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 27). And last week the WPB | 
allocated cotton and wool for 2,000,000 
dozen low-cost underwear and clothing | 
items, 505,000 dozen knit outerwear gar- | 
ments, and 1,933,000 dozen pairs of socks | 
—all for infants and children. 
Rubber Goods: With the release of © 
synthetic rubber for civilian goods, elastic — 
tape, girdles, babies’ waterproof pants — 
are already going into production and will 
probably reach the market in noticeable 
quantities within three or four months. — 
Alarm Clocks: Although clocks head | 
the hardship list, no great increase is | 
likely. Two companies are now produc- | 
ing 1,700,000 a year, but other firms are | 
tied up in such war work as making tim- | 
ing mechanisms. Most plants are in tight | 
labor areas, notably those located in j 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Washtubs, Buckets, Pails: Since last | 
February manufacturers have been per- 
mitted to make half their output of the | 
year ended June 80, 1941, but they could | 
get only four-fifths of the material needed | 
for even this quota. With sheet steel more, 





| Dog o’ War: 







































N. ¥. Dail 
Yank artillery Sgt. 
John Alfor traded a pack of cigarettes 
in Casablanca for Cannonball. In 
New York last week the shrapnel- 
scarred mongrel veteran of Africa | 
and Sicily showed off the art of bomb- 

dodging (lett) and some Nazi trophies, 

including a flier’s cap. 
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plentiful and military needs tapering off, 
the outlook is better. 


Electric Irons: The OCR has already 
prepared a program for 2,000,000 in 1944. 

Tableware and Cutlery: Materials are 
still a factor here, but the WPB is work- 
ing hard on the problem reconverting this 
industry whose ‘war output of arms was 
recently cut back. 

Washing Machines: Very little chance 
for a long time to come. Besides horse- 
power motors, ball bearings and alumi- 
num castings are still short. But repair 
parts will be more liberal. 

Iron Cords: Probably available soon. 

Pots and Pans: More coming. 


Ammunition: Farmers will get shotgun 
shells and cartridges for their rifles— 
needed to curb wild life ruinous to crops. 

Clothespins: Methods of increasing 
output now being sought. 

Radio Tubes: The WPB last week 
launched a production program of 4,500,- 
000 tubes of critical types for the year’s 
first quarter. This should ease the short- 
age to some extent, but military require- 
ments still loom large. 

Electric Ranges: The program for 1944 
calls for 64,000 of the three-burner, 
apartment-house type. 

Bobby Pins, Hairpins: Should be avail- 
able by the end of the year’s first quarter. 

Automobiles: Virtually no chance be- 
fore the European phase of the war ends. 


’ Mechanical Refrigerators: No present 


prospect. 


Significance———— 


Nothing will interfere with the war 
production program—WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson insists on this. But he 
is also prepared to resist the military or 
anyone else (including the “hair-shirt” 
school of thought) who opposes increases 
in civilian-goods production simply on the 
grounds that this would give people the 
idea that the war is almost over. 

Nevertheless, resumption of a full pro- 
gram of civilian supply is confronted by 
many obstacles. The first is to get the ap- 
proval of the WPB Requirements Com- 
mittee—all-powerful arbiter over various 
claims for materials. 

The second is to decide which plants 
will get the business. In industries scat- 
tered all over the country, the labor sit- 
uation in one area might permit one 


} manufacturer to resume civilian produc- 


tion and thus get the jump on a compet- 


f itor in a tight labor area. 


A third problem is distribution. In the - 


case of electric irons,~for instance, the 


: WPB will exercise control, distributing 


them to areas and to merchants according 


f to needs. In the beginning, it is possible 
| that housewives will. have to show need 
+ before they'll be permitted to buy. 


t 


ij 


A fo and increasingly important 
bottleneck is the shortage of facilities. 
Again the alarm-clock industry is an ex- 


ample: most manufacturers are still ab- 
is in producing timing devices for 
the war machine. 

A fifth problem is the fact that not all 
materials are plentiful. Lumber and pulp, 
for example, are scarcer, bringing the 
prospect of less furniture, less building 
construction, less wrapping paper, as well 
as slimmer newspapers and magazines. 

Finally, overoptimistic civilians should 
note that during the time it takes a pro- 
duction program to be OK’d and the 
goods to reappear on the market—three or 
six months or more—stocks of civilian 
goods will continue to be depleted. So 
some new shortages will probably develop 
before the present ones are remedied. 

In. general, it seems clear that a lot 
more civilian stuff will be turned out dur- 
ing 1944 than appeared likely earlier. 
Just how much depends largely on the 
nation’s ultimate resource—manpower. 


Christmas Alert 


’*Twas the night before Christmas, and 
all through the Eastern Defense Com- 
mand plenty was stirring. To Army posts 
up and down the Atlantic Coast went con- 
fidential warnings: Watch out for a sneak 
air raid on Christmas Day. 

The result was the worst air-raid scare 
since the panicky days just after Pearl 
Harbor. In New York Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia put police and hospital catas- 
trophe units on emergency duty and had 
radio stations read a not-too-cryptic an- 
nouncement: “The enemy observes no 
holiday . . . In case of any emergency act 
calmly; avoid panic.” In Brooklyn an over- 
zealous warden ordered his charges. to 
stay indoors. Rumors spread that two air- 
craft carriers had been sighted off the 
coast; that bombs had fallen on New 


England; that enemy ships with rocket 


guns would fire on the coast. 





International 


Doris Duke Cromwell won a Reno divorce that husband Jimmy planned to challenge 


After the alert was canceled Christmas 
evening, the Army explained that it was 
no test: A seemingly credible intelligence 
report had warned of an enemy attack. 


Cromwell Fireworks 


The hearing in the Washoe County 
Courthouse at Reno lasted exactly eight 
minutes, As Judge William McKnight 
left the bench, the tall young blonde in 
the blue wool ensemble rose to shake his 
hand. “It’s wonderful,” she said. 

Superficially, the case was like scores 
of other easy Reno divorces, even to the 
grounds of extreme mental tee But 
the decision freeing the tobacco heiress 
Doris Duke Cromwell from James H. R. 
Cromwell was merely a foreshadowing of 
things to come—a legal fight likely to 
reach the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

One thing appeared certain: Jimmy 
Cromwell, ex-playboy, ex-diplomat, and 
self-styled economist, currently engaged 
in promoting a process for boiling ink 
out of newsprint, was spoiling for a fight. 
In Newark, N. J., his lawyers threatened 
real legal fireworks: “Measures will be 
taken promptly to have the Reno decree 
of divorce adjudged to be null and void.” 

Although the attorneys were reluctant 
to discuss their plans, these steps were 
regarded as likely: Cromwell would go 
ahead with his own suit for divorce in 
New Jersey. Should it be granted, he 
could then sue for a judgment declaring 
the Reno action void. Appeals would ul- 
timately carry the case to the Supreme 
Court, which has already ruled Reno di- 
vorces legally binding on other states, 
but left open the question of fraudulent 
residence on the part of the person 
obtaining the divorce. Cromwell has 


charged his wife is actually a resident of 
New Jersey. She insists she was a citizen 
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of Hawaii prior to establishing residence 
in Nevada. 

Against Cromwell’s possible charge of 
fraud, Mrs. Cromwell had a reply ready: 
She went to Reno primarily to escape 
New Jersey’s heavy income and property 
taxes and only incidentally to get a di- 
vorce. 


Guilty as Charged 

“Time,” said the pale man with the 
snowy hair and dark eyebrows, “straight- 
ens out everything.” And with that Paul 
De Lucia, prominent survivor of the Al 
Capone gang, advised Willie Bioff to 
“abscond.” He invited Bioff to visit his 
coffee plantation in Mexico, there to let 
time bring forgetfulness to the people 
who were accusing him of crime. 

But Willie didn’t abscond, and so be- 
gan the long series of circumstances that 
reached another climax last week. 

Bioff had helped start those events in 
1938, when he and George E. Browne 
opened a soup kitchen in Chicago. With 
contributions from “charitable” politicians 
and theater folk, they got soup for needy 
stagehands and gravy for themselves. 
When one startled but helpless theater 
owner forked over an involuntary $20,- 
000, they felt so good they threw a $300 
party. Browne switched from his usual 
imported beer to champagne, and Bioff, 
though not “a drinking man,” took a few 
sips. 

. and Bioff became so me 
they attracted the attention of Nick 
Dean, who promptly became the link be- 
tween them and the “syndicate” which 
assumed control of Chicago’s post-Ca- 
pone underworld. The syndicate helped 
Browne win election to the presidency of 
the AFL International Alliance of Theatri- 
cal Stage Employes. 

From then on the program was one of 
extortion on the movie producers and 
sellouts and swindles of the union mem- 


. bership. The producers handed over at 


least $1,000,000; the union unwittingly 
added $1,500,000. After the party was 
over, Bioff in 1941 got ten years in jail 
and a $20,000 fine for extortion of movie 
producers. Browne went to jail for eight 


-years and paid a $20,000 fine. 


‘ Last week a Federal Court jury in New 
York spent 10 hours and 13 minutes to 
reach a verdict in the eleven-week trial 


_of seven Bioff and Browne henchmen. 


ive of them were De Lucia, Louis Cam- 
pai Phil D’Andrea, Charles Gioe, and 
Francis(Frank Diamond) Maritote, of 
the syndicate—all middle-aged and af- 
fluent, even a little fat. The other two 
were John Roselli, Army private and 
former Hollywood labor spy, and Louis 
Kaufman, business agent of the Newark 
movie projectionists’ union. 

The verdict the jury brought in was no 
Christmas present: guilty of extortion as 
charged. Their sentences will be anything 


up to ten years in prison and fines up — 


to $10,000. Kaufman, preparing for this, 
quit his $250-a-week union job. 
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Marshall and King 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Ih his Christmas Eve broadcast, 
the President publicly affirmed his 
“great faith and confidence” in General 
Marshall and Admiral King as the di- 
rectors of our armed forces throughout 
the world and as the leading American 
strategists of the war. 

Marshall, more than King, has al- 
ready won contemporary recognition. 
In NEwswEEx’s survey of 70 informed 
independent observers on American 
leadership since Pearl Harbor, Mar- 
shall came first, receiving one more 
citation than the President himself, 
while King stood tenth (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 6). Curiously, Marshall’s im- 
mense prestige was largely responsible 
for the change in plans by which Eisen- 
hower, instead of he, was named su- 
-_preme Allied commander on the west- 
ern front. 

The first proposals that Marshall be 
given this- command were inspired 
partly by his admirers who felt that he 
should have a chance to “make his 
reputation.” They recalled that while 
few people-remember the name of the 
United States Chiefs of Staff during 
the last war, almost everybody re- 
members Pershing. They thought it 
only fitting that the man who had built 
the new American Army, and who had 
consistently held that a great invasion 
of the Continent from the west was 
feasible and probably essential to vic- 
tory over Germany, should have the 
honor of commanding this, the most 
complex and possibly most hazardous 
military operation in history. 

But now it has been discovered Mar- 
shall’s reputation already has been 
made. More than that, it is widely dis- 
cerned that Marshall’s responsibilities 
as Chief of Staff and member of the 
Joint (American) and Combined 
(British-American) Chiefs of Staff are 
of a higher order than those of any 
field commander. In addition, his in- 
fluence on Congress is matchless. 

The switch in plans was made easier 
by the determination that General 
Eisenhower had acquired sufficient 
prestige, both in Britain and the United 
States, to be acceptable as the supreme 
Allied commander in the west. Why 
not a British general? A majority of the 
forces for the invasion from the west 
must come from the United St:tes. The 
President insisted—or, perhaps more 


accurately, calmly assumed—that the. 


enterprise should be commanded by 
an American. 

Admiral King had much to do with 
the change in plans for Marshall. Aided 
by Admiral Leahy, the President's 


Chief of Staff, he argued that Marshall 
was too valuable as Chief of Staff and 
as a global strategist to be spared for 
a field command. 

By coupling King with Marshall in 
his public tribute, the President in- 
ferentially quashed the rumors that 
King is on his way out. King is a con- 
troversial figure. He is neither a diplo- 
mat nor a politician, while Marshall is 
both in the best senses of both words. 
His “be damned” attitude toward the 
public, although it has gradually wom 
away, has not been helpful to the 
Navy. Many of his subordinates fear 
him and regard him as a martinet. 

Yet, King is a man of exceptional in- 
telligence and strength. (Incidentally, 
when off duty he puts on no airs and 
talks with charming simplicity.) His 
grasp of global strategy is probably as 
comprehensive as Marshall’s. And, on 
the record, the Navy’s achievements 
during the last two years since King 
took it in hand are even more remark- 
able than the Army’s apart from the 
Army Air Forces. The Army Ground 
Forces have been tested in action only 
on a small scale. The Navy has to its 
credit: the defeat of the U-boats, in 
cooperation with the British and Can- 
adians, which is the greatest Allied 
strategic victory of the war; its own 
amazingly successful submarine cam- 
paign against Japanese shipping; the 
Battle of Midway, which ranks with 
Stalingrad and Alamein in importance, 
and its proven superiority to the Japs 
in every type of vessel and equipment 
and in every kind of engagement in the 
air, on the water, and on the beaches. 

King may be elevated. When Mar- 
shall was earmarked for command of 
the Allied forces fighting Germany, the 
plan was to make King Admiral of the 
Fleet and gradually relieve him of his 
routine duties, at least of those as Chief 
of Naval Operations, so that he could 
concentrate on strategy-making. A pro- 
motion of that sort may eventually de- 
velop. 

One other charge against King is 
made in some quarters—that he is anti- 
British. He has had to buck the Pritish: 
tendency to neglect the Pacific until 
Germany has been beaten, and the 
Navy has turned down various British 
requests for Lend-Lease aid. Besides, 
like Stalin, King is blunt, tough, and 
possibly, by nature, a little suspicious. 
These are qualities which endear him 
to the Navy and are additional reasons, 
if any are needed, why if he moves in 
any direction it will be up, instead of 


out. 
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- Suitcase Diplomat 


Blatta Ephrem Tewelde Medhen is 
probably the most mobile diplomat in the 
United States. His official papers, extra 
shirts, and socks are contained with his 
passports in one suitcase. He can be ready 
for any mission in five minutes. The 
reason for his present lack of gear: he 
4 flew here from Addis Ababa by way of 

- Algiers, England, and Canada, and was 
limited as to luggage. 

Newspapers recently referred to Sir 
Ephrem as the new Minister to the 
United States from Ethiopia. Strictly 
speaking, that is incorrect. He is the only 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary ever sent by his country to 
Washington. The fact in itself is notable. 


But if his plans succeed, he may be bet- - 


ter known to history as. the trail blazer 
in a new era of Ethiopian enlightenment. 

Although Medhen arrived here early in 
November, he could not assume his of- 
ficial capacity because President Roose- 
velt was then closer to Ethiopia than to 
Washington. On Dec. 20, however, he 
presented his credentials to the President, 
back from Teheran. 

The Minister has always done what he 
wanted to do. If this suggests monotony 
in Sir Ephrem’s life, it is the monotony of 
motion. He has been on the jump since 
1929. But he asked for it. As a boy in 
Tigre, a northern province of Ethiopia, 
he dreamed not of ming a great lion 
hunter or explorer as his companions did 
but of being just what he is today—a 
diplomat. 

Daydreaming about diplomacy in 
Ethiopia may sound incongruous. But 
from his father, a man of letters and a 
linguist, young Medhen learned that 
world affairs could affect his country, 
even his own life. The more he learned 
about social and economic progress in 
other countries, the more he wanted it for 
his own. This is still true. 

A handsome 6-footer, Blatta (Ethio- 
pian for Sir) Ephrem has fine features, 
an almost delicate nose, and thin lips, He 
_ adopts a kinky version of a crew haircut. 

His skin is very dark, but a rosy tinge is 
discernible. He speaks softly in precise 
English, pyramiding sensitive fingers as 
he talks. He managed to crowd into his 
diplomatic suitcase at least one shirt with 
a starched, pleated front. His day attire 
also includes a checked gray silk tie and 

a conservative oxford gray suit. 

Born Nov. 24, 1894, he attended local 
schools, then was sent off to the Uni- 
versity of Beirut. After graduating, he be- 


| eame vice administrator of the vill 


age 
‘high school, and instructor in English. 


) © But always aiming at a diplomatic career, 


he at last got a post in 1929. He went to 
| France as consul general, remaining until 
i | 1932. At London, his next post, he be- 


Acme 
Sir Ephrem: Envoy extraordinary 


came chargé d'affaires. There began the 
suitcase life whose end he hopes is not 
far off. In 1934, Ethiopian border skir- 
mishes disclosed Italian aims. Sir Ephrem 
shuttled between London and Geneva, 
serving as an Ethiopian delegate to the 
League of Nations. A personal treasure 
he still carries is a photograph of himself 
with the Negus, Haile Selassie I, at an 
historic Geneva meeting just preceding 
the Italian attack. . 

He remained a delegate to the falter- 
ing League after the war with Italy be- 
gan. When Haile Selassie fled to England, 
Sir Ephrem joined the King’s suite there. 
The resistance of his people, he main- 
tains, never faltered. The Italians con- 
quered territory, not Ethiopians. 

ey were no more conquered than 

are the Czechs, Norwegians, or Holland- 
ers today,” he said. “We returned to take 
up where we had left off. Here is a last- 
ing: demonstration that neither ~ horror, 
fear, nor deprivation can break a people 
who have known centuries of freedom.” 
_ One of Sir Ephrem’s greatest regrets 
is that the Italians destroyed ‘the archives 
of his country, the departmental records 
from which he had hoped to see histories 
written for future generations to study. 

He happened to be on a mission to 
Paris when the Germans neared, but he 
beat the Panzers into Vichy France by a 
few miles. When the British drove the 


Italians out of Ethiopia and Haile Selas- : 


sie returned to the throne, Sir Ephrem 
was made Minister for Foreign Affairs. 





The Ethiopian Legation on Kalorama 
Road here’ as yet contains none of the 
knickknacks that make a place appear 
lived in. There are two reasons for this: 
Sir Ephrem could bring no furnishings 
with him; Mme. Medhen has not yet 
arrived. She is in Egypt with one of their 
two young daughters (the other daughter 
is in Ethiopia) and Sir Ephrem does not 
know when they will all reunite. 

About his plans: Ethiopia is no longer 
isolated. Modern roads and railroads 
(partly a war legacy from the Italians, 
partly later on from the British) have | 
opened the country. Irrigation and indus- 
trial projects have been begun. There will 
be new opportunities for foreign trade, 
new business, and cultural relationships. 
Sir Ephrem will work to “intensify” them; 
“Ethiopia is waiting for a call to fight be- 
side the Allies.” 


Christmas 1943 


The family was away. No. 1600 Pe 
sylvania Avenue was quiet, appearing a — 
little forlorn in its white dignity. A nippy 
wind swept up from the Tidal Basin, 
across the snowless reaches of the Ellipse, 
and pushed against the barracks where 
the company of guards waited their turns 
of duty. Through the bare trees passers- 
by could glimpse wreaths at the White 
House windows, and see the colored 
trinkets on the community tree that stood 
on the sleeping southeast lawn. It was a 
lonely place. 

The baubles, an estimated 1,800 of 
them, adorning the outdoor tree, held a 
special significance this year. They had 
been placed there by children, and they 
bore scrawled memorial messages: “Killed 
in action . . . Missing . . . Come home 
soon.” 

Across the slate-cold Potomac, in the 
gigantic Pentagon, a skeleton staff kept 
the channels of war open. In the sprawl- 
ing temporary buildings along Constitu- 
tion Avenue which house the Navy. 
Department, operators. bent to wireless 
tunes recording death on the atolls. 

The great creat agency build- 
ings were dark; the wide streets about 
them, gray and empty. It was the only 
holiday of the war year for government. 
workers, .. — 

But in the downtown section there was , 
life where men and women in uniform 
crowded cafés and movie houses. And in 
Union Station there was pandemoni 
No matter where a train was going, oe 
body on earth, it seemed, was’bent qc 
boarding it. Order was impossible. Some 
how the trains broke away from the moby ™ 
and left appearing to stagger a little, © ““" 


Epitaph — 

Many persons ask what the govern- 
ment will do with the immense Pentagon 
after the war. Latest suggestion by a 
Pentagon wag: make it a national shrine 
with a sign over the door reading “Wash- 


ington slept here.” 
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Westinghouse and your private life... 


One of our peacetime goals is to be as big a part of your life as possible. Before we went 100% 
into war production, there were Westinghouse products which would heat your water, cook 
your meals, preserve your food, light and clean your house, help keep you warm in winter and 
cool in summer, wash your clothes, help take you to work and bring you home. Each time you 
did any one of a hundred simple things such as snapping on the radio or going to a movie— 
we helped with that, too. 


Westinghouse and your home town... 


Another of our peacetime aims is to help make your 

.town a better place to live in. Well-lighted streets, 
plenty of steady power for homes and stores and 
factories, better transportation—these are a few of 
the dozens of ways in which electricity and Westing- 
house can help a city. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Westinghouse and your Country... 


By combining thousands of skills that in the past 
have let us contribute to your comfort and your 
town’s progress, we have been able to develop many 
mew weapons that are making a major contribution 
to our country in war. We have increased our pro- 
duction of vital war materials month by month until 
thousands of Westinghouse products now are fighting 
-in every battle and on every front. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Plants 
in 25 cities, offices everywhere. 
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First Hundred Years of Co-ops 
Take Them Into the Big Money 


Success of Consumer Groups 
Brings Request for Regulation 
From Worried Small Business 


The 16,000,000 members of America’s 
_35,000 cooperative buying and selling 
organizations totted u, their 1943 figures 
last week and estimated they were doing 
an annual business of more than $3,500,- 
000,000. To businessmen of the United 
States, this was an eye-opener. The pip- 
squeak movement which for years had 
rated hardly more than a second glance 
had grown into a distributive giant. It 
was true that the 35,000 membership 
figure did not allow for duplication (and 
many individuals are members of more 
than one cooperative). But that three 
and a half billion dollars could not be 
scoffed at. It is big business. 

Furthermore, there is virtually no line 
of business that American co-ops have 
not entered. They own banks, oil wells, 
farm-machinery factories, sawmills, print- 
ing plants, canneries, flour mills, cosmetic 


FEED MILLS 


FERTILIZER 
FACTORIES 


factories, petroleum pipelines and _ re- 
fineries, ilies roasteries, grain elevators, 
stockyards, bakeries, dairies, and thou- 
sands of retail stores. Medical coopera- 
tives take care of members from birth 
to death. Burial societies perform the 
funeral rites. Altogether there are some 
62 commodities and services dealt in by 
co-op groups in this country. 


Origin: This vast enterprise is 100 
years removed from the night of Dec. 
21, 1844. That was the night when 
Charles Howarth began selling candles, 
butter, flour, and oatmeal across a couple 
of planks laid on beer barrels in the cot- 
ton-textile town of Rochdale, England. 
Behind the venture was a total capital 
of £28 (about $112 at present exchange 
rates) which for a year had been scraped 
up, a few pence at a time, by Howarth 
‘and 27 poverty-stricken associates. But 
in opening their tiny store for business 
in noisome Toad Lane, the “Rochdale 
Society of Equitable Pioneers” laid a 
pattern for a method of merchandising 
that since has gone around the world. 
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It is true that the cooperative idea of 
pooling resources and buying wholesale 
was not new in 1844. It has been preached 
and practiced for years. But most experi- 
ments had failed because of the practice 
of price cutting, giving members bene- 
fits before profits were earned. The Roch- 
dale venture used a different principle— 
that of charging prices approximating the 
market and rebating later when profits 
had been made a reserves set aside. 
Furthermore, each member of the society 
under the Rochdale system had only one 
vote, no matter how much capital he had 
put up. To those principles are credited 


_the fact that today 100,000,000 families 


are members of the consumer, marketing, 
and credit co-ops that have been set up 
in 40 countries. 

The movement in this country is com- 
paratively young. It was not until 1919, 
under the whiplash of high commodity 
ay that the co-ops really got a foot- 

old. They were organized along two 
distinct lines: consumer co-ops and farm- 
er co-ops. But the consumer groups be- 
gan to fade out of the picture when 
prices went down with the 1921 depres- 
sion; many of the rest vanished in the 
crash of 1929. : 


Bill of ‘Rights: Some of the farmers, 
however, plugged right along. Some- 
times they formed special-purpose co- 
ops. For example, a group would or- 
anize to buy at wholesale a carload of 
ence wire or fertilizer. But they were 
hampered in setting up real cooperatives 


thems the, the. fees ‘= sons be 
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YOU WERE BUSY WHEN HE CALLED 


You were busy last time he called on you—a year or’ 


two ago. His name? It doesn’t matter. 


But he was interested in protecting you then...just 
as be is now. Then, of course, he was selling. Now 
be is giving. Giving the Japs.more than they can take. 

Without question you'll find the time to see him 
when he comes back. If he does... , 


Many, many people in this countty are doing deeds 
that make you proud to call them fellow citizens—and 


among them are the men and women who sell casualty 
insurance and surety bonds. ee 

Today, there are tens of thousands of insurance 
agents, brokers and employees in the armed forces — 
and vast numbers are in civilian defense. After their 
day’s work is done, many thousands more insurance 
men and women take on an added stint in war plants. 

These people are schooled to be helpful ...to think 
of others... whether their nation is in a clash with an- 
other power, or whether your sedan is in a crash with 
another car. Rely on your insurance agent. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the bome, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Has Congress Done Such a Bad Job? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


No one who follows discussions 
of current events can have failed to 
notice that in the past few weeks the 
campaign against Congress has flared 
up again with all its old vigor. It is ad- 
mitted that Congress has given the 
President everything for which he has 
asked for the conduct of the war. But 
on the domestic front, we are told, the 
record has been shot through and 
through with politics and has reflected 
a willingness to appease any pressure 
group that came along. The result, it 
is maintained, has been a series of ac- 
tions which has been unstatesmanlike, 
shortsighted, and economically un- 
sound. 

The particular evidence cited to 
support these opinions varies some- 
what from one critic to another. Most 
of it, however, centers on three points. 
These are: (1) the opposition of Con- 
gress to subsidies; (2) the move in the 
Senate, and the pending action in the 
House, to overrule Economic Stabili- 
zation Director \ «+ >n’s plain of 8 cents 
an hour increase of wages for 1,100,- 
000 nonoperating railroad workers; 
and (8) the refusal of both the House 
and the Senate to accept the Treas- 
ury’s tax program. 

Let us examine each of these. 


First as to subsidies: In its oppo- 
sition to flat subsidies—that is, subsi- 
dies which provide for the same rate 
of payment to everyone regardless of 
his costs—Congress unquestionably has 
been correct from an economic point 
of view. And it must be evident to 
everyone that in taking this position it 
has not been Congress which was 

laying politics. Such politics as has 
ey involved has been on the side of 
the Administration in its efforts fo use 
subsidies as a means for buying its 
way out from under the public irrita- 
tion with the present system of ration- 
ing and its failure to hold down th 
cost of living. ; 
On the question of a raise for the 
nonoperating railroad workers the 
issue is more confused. Originally, it 
will be recalled, a special “emergency 
board” recommended 8 cents more an 
hour straight across the board for 
these workers. Then, because Mr. Vin- 
son said that would not do, a second 
emergency board was appointed which 
proposed that wages be increased on 
a sliding scale, with those in the low- 
est brackets getting 10 cents more an 
hour, the next highest group 8 cents, 
and so forth up to the ‘highest group 


which would get only 4 cents more. 
Mr. Vinson approved this compromise. 
Now the significant point is that this 
Vinson-approved ,plan would have 
cost just as much, $205,000,000, or 
that it would have pumped just as 
much additional purchasing - power 
into the hands of the workers, as the 
straight 8 cents an hour. It is mani- 
festly absurd, therefore, to claim that 
Vinson was trying to prevent infla- 
tion while the Senate, in overruling 
him, showed that it was in favor of 
inflation. As a matter of fact, if the 
raise is to be given at all, the flat 8 
cents an hour is much to be preferred. 
On this part of the issue, then, the 
Senate definitely was on the right side. 
The unfortunate part was that it 
should have got mixed up in the con- 
troversy at all. It is not the func- 
tion of Congress to legislate specific 
wage rates for workers in private in- 
dustry. 

On the third point mentioned 
above, taxation, there is nothing good 
that one can say for either Congress 
or the Administration. The program 
submitted by the Treasury was just 
about as bad as a tax program pos- 


sibly could be. It truly was politics of 


the rawest sort. That is shown by the 


fact that it would have exempted mil- © 


lions of persons from even their pres- 
ent tax: burden. Congress, in kicking 
out this program, therefore, was cer- 
tainly wise. But it should have gone 
ahead and pens op a substitute pro- 
gram which would yield at least an 
equal amount of revenue. This it has 
failed to do. On the side of Congress, 
however, there is this much to be said: 
When the Secretary of the Treasury 
announces that his proposals are the 
only ones which are acceptable to the 
Administration, and intimates that the 
President may veto anything else, he 
thereby makes it virtually impossible 
for Congress to formulate a program. 
The real blame for our lack of a satis- 
factory tax program, thus, more prop- 
erly rests on Mr. Morgenthau and the 
President than it does on Congress. 


Taking the three issues together, 
then, the record of Congress over the 
past few months has been fairly good. 
Certainly it has been just as good as 
the record of the Administration in 
terms of statesmanship and resistance 
to pressure groups, and in terms of 
economic wisdom 
record is better than that of the Ad- 
ministration. 


the Congressional : 
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by the Sherman Antitrust Act and numer. 
ous state laws. Passage of the Clayton 
Act in 1914 hadn’t helped much. Al. 
though it stipulated that labor and agri- 
cultural organizations could exist, it did 
not specify what they could do. 

Then in 1922 (when “farm relief’ 
really became a popular political catch- 
phrase) came the Capper-Volstead Act. 
Farmer co-op members call this their 


“Bill of Rights” because it empowered 


them to form co-ops and buy and sell 
farm goods without violating Federal 
laws. After passage of this law, the farm 
co-ops spread rapidly through the Mid- 
dle West. 


Revival: And with the farm co-ops 
steadily gaining size and strength under 
favorable laws, the consumer co-op 
movement was revived and began going 
places, especially in the past five years. 
They have grown into what.is generally 
regarded as the province of big oe a 
Examples: already operating nine re- 
fineries, 25 oil wells, and 509 miles of 

ipeline, a cooperative has purchased 
or $4,000,000 the Coffeyville, Kan., 
properties of the National Refining Co., 
which include 269 oil wells, a 13,500- 
barrel-a-day refinery, 768° miles of pipe- 
lines, and 104,408 acres of undeveloped 
oil leases. Another big cooperative re- 
finery purchase took place last summer 
when the former Globe refinery at Mc- 
Pherson, Kan., was bought for nearly 
$5,000,000. By going clear back to the 
well and refinery level, consumer cooper- 
atives. selling gasoline say that they have 
raised their margin of net profit on gaso- 
line from % cent a gallon to 2% cents. 
And the large oil companies, while not 
admitting out loud that they are con- 
cerned at these small inroads; neverthe- 
less are watching such operations closely 
and wondering how much these moves 
will snowball. 
Significance -~ 

The rapid growth of the cooperative 
movement in this country—and _particu- 
larly of the consumer organizations—is a 
threat to the independent merchants and 
small bankers more than any other class 
of businessmen. The reason is simple: 
Most consumer co-ops, with a huge, uni- 
fied buying power behind them through 
their regional and national affiliations, 
are able to cut a lot of corners that the 
small businessman cannot. Furthermore, 
their tax burden is somewhat lighter than 
that of private business and they have 
access to government money at lower 
rates. Offsetting these is the co-op’s ad- 
version to paying top salaries which often 
results in unimaginative, inefficient man- 
agement. 

An example of the growing concern 
over the movement is seen in the fact 
that during the past 60 days the National 
Small Business Men’s Association has 
received more inquiries from its mem- 
bers about what is happening in the; 
cooperative field than at any time in the 
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past five years. This association is plan- 
ning to make a full study of the trend. 

The Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations is showing simi- 
lar concern. Early last month it adopted 
resolutions asking elimination of “all dis- 
criminatory privileges and favors for . . . 
cooperative organizations .in the com- 
petitive field . . .” A companion resolu- 
tion asked Congress to investigate the 
Production Credit System, which loans 
money to farm cooperatives. 

On the other hand, the big retail 
chains do not appear to be particularly 
alarmed about the,co-ops. They do not 
see them as a mortal threat as long as 
private business keeps on its toes. The 
general attitude is that the co-ops have 
a right to prove themselves; that they 
are recognized competitors; that they 
should not be unfairly discriminated 
against, but on the other hand should 
be equally taxed with private business. 
The chains themselves, often targets of 
discriminatory legislation, could not very 
well take any other position, even if they 
wanted to. ; 

It is around this point of discrimina- 
tion, but in favor of the co-ops rather 


’ than against, that a fight is in the mak- 


ing. The “discriminatory privileges” pos- 
sessed by a consumer co-op are exemp- 
tion of its patronage dividends from tax- 
ation. The farm co-ops are exempt from 
corporation income taxes, stamp taxes on 
capital stock and bonds, excise tax on 
capital stock, and the excess-profits tax. 
Naturally the cooperatives are going to 


‘fight to retain these privileges. But they 


will have to reckon with the professional 
independent merchant lobby in Wash- 
ington and in the various state capitals. 

The cooperative movement is only one 


_ of the many straws pointing to some- 


thing well known to most businessmen. 
This is the fact that the advances in the 
technique of low-cost volume produc- 
tion, perfected during the war, have not 
been matched by a similar streamlining 
in distributive techniques. Unquestion- 
ably the matter of improving distribution 
of the products of manufacturers will 
come in for serious attention in the post- 
war period and, undoubtedly, more will 
be heard on cooperatives. 


Advice to Management 


Two offerings of advice, directed at 
management, went out from Washington 
last week. The first—from the War Pro- 
duction Board to General Motors Corp. 
and the Ford Motor Co.—was an edito- 
rial in the WPB’s Labor-Management 
News asking both companies to institute 
management-labor committees in their 
shops (3,000 labor-management commit- 
tees are now operating in industry). The 
second—a letter from President Roosevelt 
to WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson— 
deplored the sanitation: facilities in some 
war plants and specifi¢ally lamented the 
lack of rest rooms, cafeterias, locker 


rooms, and toilets. Mr. Roosevelt asked 










































“NOT ONE B.T.U. DARES GO A.W.0.L.— 
WE'RE MAKING GAS FOR PLANES!” 


**We’re seeing that every heat unit stays right on its wartime 
job in this refinery! 100 octane aviation gasoline is precious 
these days. That’s why you find K&M Insulation our stand- 
ard safeguard against heat loss.” . 





Many an aviation gasoline refining plant is following that 
sound and effective practice. K&M 85% Magnesia Insula- 
tion is in service on hot process lines, steam lines, bubble 
towers, heat exchangers and reboilers, preheated air ducts 
and other vital places. 


The remarkable efficiency of K&M 85% Magnesia in pre- 
venting heat loss—and so conserving power and saving fuel 
—has won it a high place in the opinion of engineers every- 
where, throughout wartime industry. 


In fact, K&M output of heat insulation has increased to a 
new all-time high. And the research that goes hand-in-hand 
with our production will make it possible for K&M to put this 


war-born capacity to the best of use in the ““V”’ years to come. 


oe ee. 
Nature made asbestos; : 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
_ has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 










Our Ambler plants proudly fly the Army-Navy “E” flog—an honor 
awarded K&M employees “for outstanding production of wor materials.” 
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. International 


Heads of the five railroad operating brotherhoods summoned to the White House: (left to right) Cashen, Switchmen; Fraser, Rail- 
way Conductors; Whitney, Railroad Trainmen; Johnston, Locomotive Engineers; Robertson, Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


that necessary materials be made avail- 
able for the needed facilities. 

Though GM and Ford immediately re- 
sponded to the first request, both dis- 
played a noticeable failure to warm up 
to the labor-management-committee plan. 
“The idea given in the press when this 
program was explained,” said Ford 
spokesmen, “was that the unions wanted 
to sit with management on a 50-50 basis 
in the discussion of production and other 
problems. Actually, since in our plants 
union membership is compulsory, such a 
program would give the unions practical 
control of the operation of the plants.” 
General Motors said it stood on its rec- 
ord, a veritable flood of war production; 
adding that this production reflects the 
morale and effectiveness of its organiza- 
tion and that to the full extent of its 
resources it will continue to strive to do 
an even bigger and better job. 


For Better Smokes 


Cottonseed meal, a high-protein feed 
for man and beast, also is needed to 
grow fine-quality tobacco for cigar wrap- 
pers. It mm up from 50 to 75 per cent 
of the fertilizer used in Connecticut, 

' Florida, and Georgia by the raisers ot 
this shade-grown tobacco (under burlap 
canopies) and imparts distinctive color, 
texture, and taste to the leaf. 

This week, the Shade Tobacco Grow- 
ers Agriculture Association started to 
build a fire under the War Food Ad- 
ministration and the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to get the CCC to take 25,000 tons 
of the meal from animal-feed producers 
and allocate it for tobacco fertilizer. The 
25,000 tons (one eightieth of the normal 
2,000,000-ton production) was earmarked 
for fertilizer, the tobacco men say. But 
now it “has disappeared in the maze of 
alphabetical Washington bureaus.” 

Now that Java and Sumatra leaf im- 
ports are cut off by the war, poorer qual- 
ity cigar wrappers are in prospect unless 
the cottonseed meal can be found. 


Rail Seizure Eases One Strike Menace 
But Labor Ills Still Plague the Nation 


A dread chill began to grip the nation 
last week when, with Christmas come 
and gone, the realization was driven 
home that the long-threatened revolt of 
organized labor against the Administra- 
tion’s wage controls was here. This was 
the real thing: The frantically working 
President and his aides must stop the re- 
volt someway—or tinderlike it would 
spread into every shop, into every plant 
and, if it did not lose the war, would 
certainly cost thousands upon thousands 
of lives. 

The spark which lit the fire was the 
set J success John L. Lewis had in 
November in winning for his 530,000 
United Mine Workers wage increases 
which the Administration had desperately 
but unsuccessfully fought. Then came the 
promise of new demands from the 750,- 
000 CIO steelworkers. December brought 
the worst blow yet—the wage-strike threat 
of the nation’s 1,450,000 railworkers. Un- 
like a production halt in coal and steel, 














- Berryman—Washington Star 


Ickes had odd jobs 





without which the war effort could limp 
along for a while, a shutdown of the 
nation’s railroad system not only would 
immediately paralyze needed war pro- 
duction but would halt all movements of 
troops and materials to embarkation 
points. 


Railroads; As the rail strike deadline 
of Dec. 30 neared, all eyes turned on 
Washington where late last week legal 
papers had been prepared for the gov- 
ernment to take over the railroads if that 
became necessary to keep them running. 

There was jockeying aplenty. First the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- . 


men, representing three-fifths of the op- — | 


erating employes, rescinded their strike 
order and agreed to arbitration by the 
President. But the other three (conduc- 
tors, firemen, and switchmen) represent- 
ing a scant 120,000 workers, rejected 
Presidential arbitration. At the beginning 
of the week, the fifteen non-operating un- 
ions also called off their strike, saying 
they had agreed with management on 
their wage dispute and asked the Presi- . 
dent himself to determine questions of 
overtime pay, which was one of the prin- 
cipal points at issue. 

But the President was fed up. He 
plainly was in no temper to allow even 
so powerful a group as the rail workers 
to imperil the great Allied military offen- 
sives. Hurrying back to Washington, he 
announced his decision in a surprise 
move: 

“I cannot wait until the last moment 
to take action. I am obliged to take over 
at once temporary possession and control 
of the railroads to ensure their continued 
operation. If any employes of the rail- 
roads now strike they will be striking . 
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ef T. THE THOUSANDS of men, 
in the armed forces, who have experienced 
the thrill of driving Marmon-Herrington 
All-Wheel-Drive trucks for the first time, 
the knowledge that the same vehicles 
were in widespread use, before the war, 
may come as a distinct surprise. 

Now, when almost every truck seen 
in army convoys drives through all 
wheels, it is perfectly natural to assume, 
though wrongly, that All-Wheel- Drive is 
something new — developed exclusively 
for military service. ; 

Multiple drive trucks were used, even 
as long ago as the first world war. Mar- 
mon-Herrington saw the many advan- 
tages in the multiple drive principle of 
operation and built a highly successful 


business with improved designs over a 
period of ten years before the present 
war began. Users in road construction 
and road maintenance, in the oil fields, 
logging camps and other extra-difficult 
services, found nothing to equal them. 
Neither desert sand, marsh mud, winter 
snow or mountain steeps could stop them. 


eS. 


THESE! 


These were the“ Heavy-Duty”Marmone* 
Herringtons, with: capacities up to 25 
tons. And, starting in 1935, our company - 
introduced a series of lighter models, 
consisting of conversions of all standard 
Ford trucks, commercial cars. and 
passenger cars, to All-Wheel- Drive. These 
have been called the “grandparents” of 
the modern jeep. 

All our energies and facilities are now 
devoted to the manufacture of trucks, 
combat tanks and other vehicles for 
war. But we, as you, are looking forward 
to the day of Peace—when Marmon- 
Herringtons will be available to all who 
need and want them. Back the attack 
with the purchase of extra war bonds, 
and help speed the coming of that day. 


s Buy an Extra War Bond — Back the Attack! 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS 7 INDIANA 
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against the government of the United 
States.” 

And with that announcement he or- 
dered Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
to seize the 300 roads at 7 p.m. last Mon- 
day: It was almost 2€ years to the day 
that President Wilson under his wartime 
powers took over and operated the roads 
for 27 months, almost wrecking them in 
that period. 


Steel; While the railway unions were 
fencing with the Administration, the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) were making 
the strike kettle boil. Contracts in 214 
steel plants employing 350,000 persons 
expired Christmas Eve. The steelworkers 
demanded 17 cents an hour and that any 
wage increase to come out of future ne- 
gotiations must be made retroactive to 
Dec. 24. The War Labor Board de- 
murred. Then it reconsidered and _indi- 
cated that a new wage policy might be 
in the making. In a telegram to CIO 
President Philip Murray the WLB said 
it had refused retroactive pay “in antici- 
pation of any future change in policy. If 
there is to be such future change it will 
presumably be applied to all wage earn- 
ers.” Murray made no reply, but a CIO 
spokesman succinctly commented: “Our 
wage negotiations presuppose upsetting 
_ of the [Little Steel] formula.” 

And as the new week started, impor- 
tant steel centers throughout the nation 
reported strikes, despite the fact that 
President Roosevelt telegraphed the un- 
ions that they could have their way on 
the issue of retroactive adjustments. Mur- 
ray took a hand, however, Monday night 
and called off the strike. 


Significance——~ 


One reason why three of the rail 
brotherhoods shied away from the Presi- 
dent’s offer to arbitrate was his changed 
attitude after his tour of fighting fronts. 
They said the President was “tough” at 
the first conference with them following 
his return from abroad. He led off with 
a comparison of the sacrifices made by 
working men and those of the boys at the 
front. Though he softened in his atti- 
tude before the powwow was over, the 
labor men, aware that the ring-around- 
a-rosy of price and wage rises must end 
somewhere, were afraid that Mr. Roose- 
velt might try to end it with them. 
Another reason was the President’s vague- 
ness on points important to the brother- 
hoods. The railworkers also think that 
the President’s appeal to patriotism was 
a bit of poker playing and that he would 
not act against them because of conse- 
quences in the 1944 elections. 

There is, of course, much in the record 
of the Administration’s past handling of 
labor to lend credence to that attitude on 
the part of the brotherhoods. No set, firm 
policy has prevailed. And with the WLB 
‘hinting that some sort of new “hold-the- 
line” or new wage yardstick to supple- 
ment or replace the Little Steel formula 


is in the works, last week’s labor develop- 
ments made it pretty plain that the Ad- 
ministration by now had about reached 
the end of its rope. Most observers agreed 
that the rail dispute’ probably could be 
settled without getting a new and longer 
rope through the expedients of overtime, 
travel, and vacation pay. But the CIO 
attack in steel could not: Murray definite- 
ly was out to lift the 15 per cent ceiling 
on raises. 

The President’s action in seizing the 
roads surprised not only management but 
the unions as well. Although rumors have 
been flying for weeks that seizure was in 
the cards, this naturally raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the President was influ- 
enced by the now defunct National Re- 
sources Planning Board which recom- 
mended nationalization of transportation. 
Another question immediately raised was 
whether the steel industry may be the 
next to be taken over by government. 

But there is more involved in the labor- 
Administration struggle than the actual 
stopping of production. To illustrate: 


.Suppose you picked up your newspaper 


and read that Germany’s railroads were 
about to shut down, that its steel indus- 
try was about to close because of a revolt 
of the workers. Reverse that situation and 
picture the reaction of the Nazis when, 
during this war of nerves, they read that 
American railroads will be struck and that 
American steel production is halting. 
-Such a fillip to German morale conceiv- 
ably could lengthen the war by months, 
perhaps even longer. 


Airlines in War 
Military Services Thank Industry 
for Aid in Transport and Training 


Everyone knew that the nation’s com- 
mercial airlines were doing an outstand- 
ing war job in meeting a mushroomed 
civilian patronage and large-scale mili- 
tary operations, too. But it was not until 


“last week, when the Office of War Infor- 


mation issued thirteen pages of single- 
spaced mimeographed tribute to the 
carriers, that the public could get a good 
look at the record. And even then the 
OWI said that the full story cannot be 
told until after the war. 


Hot Iceberg: One of the oddest of the 
many facets of the story was the experi- 
ence of one transport pilot who dis- 
covered a weird new type of enemy 
camouflage. Flying the Atlantic, the 
pilot noticed a small iceberg directly in 
the path of a convoy. So he wheeled the 
big plane lower for closer observation 
when to his utter amazement the “ice- 
berg” began spitting forth a deadly bar- 
rage of ack-ack. The pilot escaped to 
report this newest navigational hazard. 


Alaska Shuttle: When the Japanese 
struck at Dutch Harbor and entrenched 
themselves in the Aleutians, it was the 
massed cargo-carrying capacity of the 
air-transport companies which made it 
possible to rush large quantities of ma- 








Associated Press 


Cash Carrier: When a production-line worker at the Willow Run bomber 
plant pasted a penny on the fuselage of a half-built Liberator the stunt (as 
such things always do) blossomed into a harvest of greenbacks, all contribu- 
tions-of workers up and down the assembly line. Here is the lucky-penny 
bomber just before painters removed $1,110 from its sides. The money was 
forwarded to an Air Forces group in England. 











SOON. 


His Pin-Up Girl! 


é el and distance separate us from a lot 
these days—including the kind of travel 
accommodations the railroads used to be able to 
give, before they undertook the transport of the 
largest army and navy in history and the sup- 
plies needed to keep that,army fed and in trim. 


So maybe you'd like something to pin up, too— 
to remind you that the railroads, when this is all 


over, will again bring you the safest, most com- 
fortable, most enjoyable transportation that your 
travel dollar can buy. 


Here is the new C & O calendar for 1944. 
Because of the paper shortage, there may not be 
enough to go around. So if you’d like one— 
illustrated with the painting above — better 
write and reserve one for yourself right away! 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 
3314 Terminal Tower « Cleveland 1, Ohio 





THE PIONEER GYRO FLUX GATE COMPASS... 


Master Navigator of “The Invisible Crew” 


ILOTS, human and automatic, 
have been guided by a mag- 
netic compass basically unchanged 
since the lodestone of 3,000 years 
ago. Men have always sought to 
convert magnetic forces into instant, 
accurate directions...more precise 
than a needle demanding constant 
correction. For 7 years, Bendix 
engineers worked on the problem. 
They solved it. Secretly, their 
Pioneer Gyro Flux Gate Compass 
has been playing a vital role in the 
triumphs of U. S. planes. 
Now this basic new invention will 
do more. As a pilot depends on his 


navigator...so an automatic pilot 
can only be as good as its directional 
basis. With the Gyro Flux Gate 
Compass, Bendix engineers take the 
next far stride toward automatic 
flying. They are now bringing this 
new Master Navigator, with all the 
Invisible Crewmen of flight, under 
the single command of the ultimate 
Automatic Pilot...great new Captain 
of the Bendix “INVISIBLE CREW.” 


SOME FAMOUS MEMBERS OF “THE INVISIBLE CREW”—PIONEER* Flight Instruments. BENDIX™ 
Radio, Avigation, Detection, Communication Systems. STROMBERG* Aircraft Injection Carburetors, 
ECLIPSE* AVIATION ‘Starters, Auxiliaries. ECLIPSE MACHINE Starter Drives. SCINTILLA*® 
Aircraft Ignition. BENDIX PRODUCTS Stromberg Automotive Carburetors, Brakes, ‘Gun Turrets, 
landing Gear. FRIEZ® Instruments. ZENITH* Carburetors. BENDIX* Marine Signal, Control Systems. 


@TRADE MARKS OF BERDIZ AVIATION CORPORATION OR SUBSIDIARIES. COPYRIGHT 1943 BENDIX AVIATION ConPoRATION. 


' by gyroscope. it 
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terials and men to the frozen north in 
hours as contrasted with the weeks .and 
even months that would have been con- 
sumed in surface transportation. Military 
comment: Navy: Retaking the Aleutians 
would have been eee for months 
if air tr rt had not been able to fly 
in men and cargo quickly and in great 
quantity. Army Air Forces: If it had not 
been for the airlines’ wholehearted co- 
operation, it would have been nearly im- 
possible for us to carry on the job in the 
way it has been done. 


Airlines’ Chores: The OWI report 
showed the airlines’ military work to be 
divided into three principal spheres: (1) 
domestic and world transport operations 
under contract to the War and Navy 
Departments, (2) a training program, 
now largely completed, whereby military 
personnel were given the equivalent of 
a year at engineering school in 250 
hours, and (8) maintenance of military 
equipment and modification. Of the lat- 
ter, Tittle has been told to the public. 
Actually, some of the airlines have modi- 
fication centers which rival manufactur- 
ing plants in size and scope. Changes in 
design to conform with combat experi- 
ence are made at these centers and when 
these get too numerous, a changeover is 
made at the factory production line. 


Half a Loaf: About one-half of the 
airlines’ pre-Pearl Harbor equipment was 
taken by the Army and Navy (244 
planes, of which 29 since have been 
returned) and one-third of the lines’ 
specialized personnel went as well. Nev- 
ertheless, airline revenues marched up- 
ward. Of course there was the income 
from extensive military operations. But 
by more efficient use of civilian equip- 
ment better to serve the record-breaking 
demand for mail, express, and passenger 
space, the airlines more than kept their 
collective nose above water. The OWI 
pointed out that many formerly unprofit- 
able lines now were in the black. 


Oceanic Know-How: The biggest les- 
son learned by all domestic carriers was 
that there are no bugaboos to trans- 
oceanic flight. After the knack of over- 
water flying is grasped, in the words of 
one veteran former land-locked pilot: 
“It is Buck Rogers stuff on a sound en- 
gineering basis.” Today airline officials 

ow that landplanes can fly anywhere 
because they have been doing that. No 
American city today is more than 60 
hours from any other point on the globe. 
Significance ——~— 

By far the major pane of the ex- 
_ traordinary record of air transport in 
wartime is due to the utter disregard of 
costs in waging war. In peacetime, as in 
war, no place in the world need be more 
than 60 hours anyone’s back door 
— =" pees Aig will be true only 
if enough people are willing to pay 
enough money. to make it that way. That 


air transportation after the war will set- 
tle down to a routine dollars-and-cents 
business in no way detracts from the 
record so roundly praised by the OWI. 

It is a remarkable record and the more 
so because it was less than a decade ago 


that the New Deal, canceling all air-mail. 


contracts on still-controversial charges of 
general skulduggery, temporarily re- 
placed the transport system with a mili- 
tary airmail system, thereby dealing the 
industry a blow from which some lines 
never did fully recover. 

It is tribute also to the persevering ef- 
forts of the airlines and their Air Trans- 
port Association which for years in the 
name of national defense had hammered 
at Washington for expansion of existing 
routes, new navigational aids, and the 
other moves toward the advancement of 
civil and commercial-aviation in the 
United States which now are helping 
win the war. 


Hog Control 


For weeks the nation’s hog markets 
have been so jammed that packing plants 
could not begin to kill all the animals of- 
fered. Shipping embargoes were placed 


on several terminals where unsold stock 
could not be handled. Trying hard to 
slow down the enormous hog runs, the 

overnment last week moved on two 

onts: (1) The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration made Spare Stamp 1 in Ration 
Book 4 good for five pork points. until 
Jan. 2; (2) the War Food Administration 
extended its $13.75 support price to 200- 
300-pound hogs. Thus, it hoped it would 
reassure farmers who were rushing hogs 
to market for fear they would exceed the 
former 270-pound support price limit. 
This had almost immediate eftects. Twen- 
ty-four hours after the WFA’s action, re- 
ceipts at the twelve principal markets 
dropped to 60 per cent of what they were 
a week before. 


Get a Horse 


Among the principal bidders for 1,107 
head of horses and mules sold as lus 
property by the government last week in 
Kansas City was the St. Louis Auto 
Parts and Salvage Co. We had to have 
something to sell, was the way Harry 
Goldman, secretary of the firm put it, 
adding that it “was purely in the nature 
of speculation.” 











How the United States Met the Challenge of War 


The amazing record of the United States’ transition from a peacetime econ- 
omy to an all-out war footing is mirrored in the cold statistics below. While the 
sevenfold boost in war production since Pearl Harbor holds the spotlight, sev- 
eral other indexes eloquently testify to the impact of the war. For example, the 
index of the production of civilian goods dropped steadily in each of 
years covered by the table to a figure of 89 for the most recent 1943 date. But 
expenditures by consumers have climbed steadily. The explanation for the larg- 
est part of this seeming paradox lies in the next index figure, the cost of living, 
which shows that prices have advanced on the average nearly one-fourth since 
1940. The whole picture is one of a country meeting a tremendous production 
ob and straining against the various wartime economic controls which thus far 
ave kept the growing inflation power inherent in the swollen figures from ex- 
ploding. The table follows with December figures for this year estimated: 


Growth Table of United States War Effort 


1940 1941 1942 1943 
Rate of war produc- 
Dec. (Nov. 

1941—100) 50 138 497 700 
Federal Reserve index 

of all industrial pro- 

duction, Dec. 140 176 223 247 

CPR Bock) Dee 102 101 91 Oct.) 89 

See) pee. $65,700,000,000 $74,600,000,000 $ 82,000,000,000 $ 90,006,080,000 
Cost-of-living index 00.2 105.2 116.5 123.5 
prices, all 
78.6 87.3 98.8 103.1 $ 
National Income $77,800,000,000 $95,600,000,000 $119,800,000,000 $145,000,000,000 
Income payments as 

wages and salaries $52,400,000,000 $64,600,000,000 $ 83,700,000.000  $101,000,000,000 
Currency incirculation $ 8.732000,000 $11.160,000,000 $ 15.410,000,000 $ 20°500,000,000 
Gross national debt” §45,025,000,000 $57,988,000,000 $108,170,000,000 $170;000,000,000 

indi $ 7.500,000,000 $13,600,000,000 $ 26,000.000,000 § 36,000,000,000 
War expenditures § "678,000,000 $18,898,000,000 $ 52,408,000,000 $ 86,000,000,000 
wanes - $ 4,847,000,000 $ 7,277,000,000 $ 7,876,000,000 —_$8,400,000,000 

ployment, Deo, 37,600,000 41,900,000 48,000,000 (Nov.) 41,500,000 
é pouting, feaeges | 27,400,000 29,800,000 29,000,000 (Nov.) 26,800,000 

. eme- : 

‘Sannent: 10,200,000 12,100,000 14,000,000 (Nov.) 14,700,000 
Weekly take-home hap: 
ind.’ Dec. $30.28 $36.08 $42:98 ( Oct.) $47.50 
Hours worked per 
Hootie ven, Dec. Wo 368 ‘oi6 {oe} 15a 
Gross ash frm income $ 9,106,000,000 ° $11,749,000,000  $16,177,000,000 $ 21,000,000,000 
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A new “Hymn of the Soviet Union” was composed by A. V. Alexandroff, leader of the Red Army Ensemble, and... 


| 











MUSIC 





Swan Song of the Internationale: 
The Soviet Union Has a New Hymn 


Arise, ye prisoners of starvation! 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth! ... 
. . + The Internationale Soviet 
Shall be the human race. 


The Internationale, hymn of hate and 
hope alike and theme of world revolu- 
tion, lost its voice last week. It was an- 
nounced from Moscow that—as of March 
15-the Soviet Union will have a new 
natignal anthem. Gone now with the 
Comintern (Newsweek, May 31) were 
Eugene Pottier’s verses, written in 
France in 1871 and associated since with 
everything violent in Communist activ- 
ity. The reason: The Internationale, ac- 
cording to the Moscow announcement, 
“doés not reflect the 
changes which have occurred in our 


country as a result of the successes of 


Soviet construction, and does not reflect 
the realities of the Soviet states.” 

In its place will be an anthem which 
is both patriotic and nationalistic in 
character, one which speaks of “great 
Russia” (not the U.S.S.R.), of the “great 
Lenin” 
sings: 


Glory to our free motherland, 

The trusty support of the friendship 
of the peoples, 

The Soviet banner, the people’s 
banner, 

Lead us from victory to victory. 


The decision itself was neither recent 
nor sudden—to Russians. More than a 
year ago, accordin to Robert- Magidoff, 
NBC Moscow correspondent now in this 


fundamental 


and Stalin, and whose chorus. 


country, it was decided to scrap the In- 
ternationale and replace it with a hymn 
more suited to Russia’s new place in 
world politics. An unofficial competition 
was opened to a selected group and last 
week the results were announced. 


“Hymn of the Soviet Union”: The 
lyrics are by Sergei Mikhaloff and El- 
Registan; the music by A. V. Alexandroff. 
Mikhaloff, young, tall, and thin, wears. 
a small red mustache and is one of the 
Soviet’s best-known writers of children’s 





: Sovfoto 
. «» his co-author, Sergei Mikhaloff 
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verses. E]-Registan is from the Caucasus 
and is known for his feature stories on 
that area and the Asiatic Soviet. Alexan- 
droff is the highly popular leader of the 
Red Army Ensemble band and the com- 
poser of many of Russia’s most popular 
songs and marches. 

Editorial opinion in this country on the 
anthem change was about what one 
would expect. The New York Times and 
The Herald Tribune soberly approved. By 
contrast, Captain Patterson’s Daily News 
was deeply suspicious. “The revolution is 
over in Russia, to the satisfaction of Sta- 
lin, at any rate,” The News editorial said, 

“and he doesn’t want any prisoners of 
starvation rising up in Russia and making 
revolutions against him.” 

@ In England, the change was well re- 
ceived by George Berard Shaw, who 
said he had never cared for the old In- 
ternationale anyhow—“never thought, in 
fact, any of their tunes worthy of the 
Communist party.” And as long as an- 
thems were being changed, he had a 
suggested revision to “God Save the 


. King,” the second verse of which runs: 


O Lord, our God, arise! 
Scatter his enemies 

And make. them fall! 
Confound their. politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks! 
On Thee our hopes we fis 
God save us alll! 


The G.B.S. suggestion which had no 
chance at all of acceptance in Britain: 


O Lord, our. God, arise! 

our jonlies 
In Thy great hands! 
Center his thoughts on Thee, 
Let him God's captain be! _ . 
Thine to eternity, 
God save the King! 


@ Australians, meanwhile, were wonder- 
ing when a national anthem was a na- 

















When [ grow UD... 


Have you not dreamed as this boy dreams? 
Did you not hope that one day you.would be. . . well, what 
was it? .. . architect, scientist, surgeon, engineer, farmer? 

All youth dreams. And from youthful dreams and hopes 
come our great men and women. But often there are stum- 
bling blocks in the path of children’s ambitions . . . far too 
often dreams perish for the want of a chance, more education, 
of just more time for preparation. 

Remember your own ambitions when you plan for your 
children . . . review the provisions you have made for your 
loved ones should they be deprived of your income. Would 
your son and your daughter still be able to pursue the dream 


that leads them on %o some cherished career? Or would 
sudden want crush all hope or block the road with difficulties? 

For 68 years there has been no surer way to protect the 
future of loved ones than through Prudential life insurance. 
This mutual company provides low-cost life insurance in the 
form that will give you the kind of protection best suited to 
your needs. You will find the Prudential representative a 
helpful guide to insurance protection. 


Buy War Savings Stamps from your Prudential Agent 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMBRICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSBY 


WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
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tional anthem—for all movie houses were 
playing not only the customary “ 

Save the King” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” but also “Advance Australia 
Fair.” The third had been added at the 
request of Information Minister Arthur 
Calwell and had resulted in near chaos, 
with most film-goers feeling that re- 
spects to King and Uncle Sam were 
quite enough. Despite the controversy 
over the song’s merits, audiences were 
still standing obediently—for movie- 
house managers, having bought the new 
records, were determined to play “Ad- 
vance Australia Fair” to the bitter end. 


Heard the Parodies, Parlay Voo? 


Mademoiselle is back again. In the 
forthcoming January Hit Kit, the Army 
now admits that: 


Mademoiselle is dead and gone, 
Parlay Voo 

Mademoiselle is dead and gone, 
Parlay Voo 

Mademoiselle is dead and gone 

Her daughter Gertie* carries on 

Hinky Dinky Parlay Voo 


Furthermore, the Infantry still wants to 
know: 


They say they’ve mechanized the war, 
Parlay Voo 

They say they've mechanized the war, 
Parlay Voo 

They say they’ve mechanized the war 

So what the Hell are we marching for 

Hinky Dinky Parlay Voo 


In line with a policy of including more 
G.I. parodies along with its regular roster 
of the latest hit tunes, the new Kit also 
. contains the Army’s version of that wild, 
wild, woman from Texas: 


Lay that pass right down, sarge 
Lay that pass right 

Pistol Packin’ top kick 

Lay that pass right down 


The artillery’s beloved “Caisson Song” 
as acquired new words, fitting it for any 
branch of the service: 


Hi, hi, hee, in the kitchen scullery, 

Sixteen long hours of the day. 

And where we go, by our smell 

you'll know— 

That the KP’s are scrubbing away, 

That the KP’s are scrubbing away. 

Few parodies, however; have equaled 
the following — poesy—to be sung 
to the tune of “Sleepy Lagoon”: 

A sleepy latrine, a pastoral scene 

And two at a basin. 

The job isn’t fun, the mirror is one 

You can't see your face in. 

inns is bad, it’s driving you 


That's half of it, brother— 
The farther you go, the first thing you 


know, 
You're shaving each other. 


*Dirty Gertie From Bizerte, of course. 





MOVIES 





Alpha in Bedlam _ 


When Angna Enters came up with the 
idea for “Lost Angel,” the dancer actually 
justified that usually optimistic credit line, 
“original story by . . .” This is the case 
study of a foundling who is adopted by a 
group of psychologists and educators, re- 
christened .Alpha, and experimentally 
subjected to a cultural curriculum that 
would make a Quiz Kid suspect he'd 
learned his three R’s along Tobacco Road. 
In developing the idea, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer has been quite relaxed and evi- 
dently willing to let the scenarist Isobel 
Lennart and the director Roy Rowland 
play hob with your emotions after their 
own fashion. 

Unfortunately for science, Alpha at the 
age of 6 is interviewed by a bored and 
bumptious reporter who carelessly lets 
slip a few hints about the magic doings 
of the outside world. Dubious but trained 


to investigate, Alpha sneaks off her insti- 
tutional reservation one ae to weigh 
the evidence for herself. Well, aside from 
an occupational disinterest in adopting 
little girls under 18, Alpha’s reporter 
(James Craig) also happens to be in- 
volved with a night-club singer (Marsha 
Hunt) who loves him and’a whimsical 
underworld character (Keenan Wynn) 
who loves to avoid the police. 

While Alpha’s sociological adventures 
in a newspaperman’s iar world bor- 
der on the improbable, her natural impact 
on parlor, bedlam, and night club is ac- 
ceptable on its own sentimental terms. 
That the sentiment is held within .reason- 





Alpha (O’Brien) and Packy (Wynn), sociological playmates 


able bounds stems partly from the shrewd 
treatment but even more from Margaret 
O’Brien’s_ delightful make-believe as 
Alpha. Since her first important chance in 
the title role of “Journey for Margaret,” 
the contemporary Shirley Temple (who 
will be 7 next month), has developed 
from a precocious youngster into an as- 
sured and knowing performer. 


The Gang’s Riding High 
Moviegoers interested in a strictly es- 
capist diet will probably regard Para. 
mount’s “Riding High” and Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s “The Gang’s All Here” as 
very fancy manna from Hollywood. The 
two musicals have in common Techni- 
color photography, lavish productions, 
and a generous card of variety turns, 
Similarly, there is little to choose between 
them in the matter of narrative structure. 
Neither plot should happen to a turkey— 
particularly at this time of year. 
Although “Riding High” hangs its city- 





slicker sombrero in an Arizona dude 
ranch and winds up with a chuck-wagon 
race out of a Keystone Comedy “Ben 
Hur,” the idea remains more floor show 
than horse opera. Dorothy Lamour and 
Dick Powell do well enough by some 
half-dozen songs, and about as well as 
could be expected in a story that is in- 


spired only in offering Victor Moore as a’ 


genial counterfeiter with a cupid complex. 
Cass Daley, Gil Lamb, and Milt Britton’s 
band are among those cowhands present. 

Skipping the horses, “The ee 5 All 
Here” concentrates on a flock of girls. 
Director Busby Berkeley outdoes himself 
this time in the matter of arranging legs 



































~ PRODUCTION .... 


Save 24 to 36 hours getting orders into 
your shop! Type parts and assembly 
orders only once! Eliminate 90 per cent 
of all rewriting! Quickly reproduce shop 
copies, schedule board copies, move 
tickets, route tags, material requisitions! 


PAYROLE oon: 


From a single writing of one form Ditto 

ives you every form you need for record- 
ing payroll, including summaries, his- 
torical earnings record, actual checks or 
envelopes and receipt forms! 


PURCHASING .... 


Gets raw materials into your plant 10 
days sooner! From one typing of a single 
sheet Ditto gives you bid requests, pur- 
chase order copies, delivery receipts. 


ORDER-BILLING ... 


Ditto eliminates 90% of all typing! All 
order and shipping copies, invoice 
copies and sales analysis slips obtained 
on Ditto from a single typing. 





? Write TODAY for free samples show. 
Every ship, every plane, every tank, gun, as  allhengs:ek ge. Derren 
shell and bomb—even the clothes our will cary the foad is Sar 


soldiers wear and the food they eat—is 
reaching our far-flung battle fronts faster 
with the efficient, error-proof accuracy 
of Ditto! * DITTO, Inc., 2275 Ww. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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and torsos in attractive patterns. Alice 
Faye and James Ellison interpret the 
elementary emotions indicated in a story 
about a wealthy doughboy who makes 2 
play for a nightclub singer. At titnes Phil 
Baker, Charlotte Greenwood, Eugene Pal- 
lette, and Edward Everett Horton come 
up with some comedy. But aside from 
Benny Goodman’s band and Miss Faye’s 
treatment of “Journey to a Star,” the life 
of the party is Carmen Miranda. 


Film Tops 


The season of the annual movie polls 

is upon us, and the voices of the exhibitor 
and critic are again heard throughout the 
land. Currently two trade papers an- 
nounce the results of national surveys for 
the year ended October 1943.’ 
@ Polling the industry’s circuit and inde- 
pendent exhibitors for the twelfth conse- 
cutive year, The Motion Picture Herald 
assays glamor in terms of box-office draw. 
The Big Ten: (1) Betty Grable, (2) Bob 
Hope, (8) Abbott and Costello, (4) Bing 
Crosby, (5) Gary Cooper, (6) Greer 
Garson, (7) Humphrey Bogart, (8) 
James Cagney, (9) Mickey Rooney, (10) 
Clark Gable. 

Anyone searching for significance in this 
poll may ponder the fact that the serv- 
iceman’s favorite pin-up girl seems to be 
just about as popular on the home front. 
Moving up from last year’s eighth place, 
the gal with the gams breaks the mascu- 
line stranglehold on the lead spot held by 
Abbott and Costello last year and by 
Mickey Rooney for three years before 
that. Scaling the box-office heights for 
the first time is Humphrey Bogart, who 
was resting comfortably in 25th place 
last year. And Clark Gable, who ih 
on The Herald’s Big Ten every year 
since the poll was inaugurated in 1932, 
stays there despite the fact that the Air 
Forces captain had only one new film 
available for the poll. Evidently repeat 
showings of “Gone With the Wind” and 
“Somewhere I'll Find You” demonstrated 
his continued drawing power. 

In the lone-prairie returns, Roy Rogers 
of Republic moved up into the No. 1 
cowboy spot which the same studio's 
Gene Autry (now in the Air Forces) 
roped and hog-tied for six years running. 
@ Promising its canvass of the Ten Best 
Pictures of the year for the near future, 
The Film Daily marks time with a survey 
it calls Filmdom’s Famous Fives. Here 
are the leaders in the various categories. 
Best performance by male stars: Paul 
Lukas in “Watch on the Rhine.” Best 
performance by feminine stars: Greer 
Garson in “Random Harvest.” Best per- 
formance by supporting actor: Charles 
Coburn in “The More the Merrier.” Best 
performance by supporting actress: Ka- 
tina Paxinou in “For m the Bell 
Tolls.” Best performance by juvenile ac- 
tor: Jack Jenkins in “The Human Com- 
edy.” Best performance by juvenile 
actress: Margaret O’Brien in “Journey for 
Margaret” (see page 52). 





RADIO. 


Greetings, Electronitwits! 


Hugo Gernsback, the editor of Radio 
Craft and Popular Electronics, has found- 
ed and run five radio magazines since 
1908. He is also generally credited with 
being. the father of the modern science- 
fiction pulps. In this field he started Amaz- 
ing Stories in 1926 and Wonder Stories 
in 1929. As early as 1911 he wrote a novel 
entitled “Ralph 124C 41-+-—a scientific ro- 
mance of the year 2660” (by which time, 
he predicted, numbers will have been 
substituted for last names). 
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But although he has moved for 35 
years in the realms of fadio, science, in- 
terplanetary travel, and _ time machines, 
the 59-year-old Gernsback has found him- 
self unable to swallow some of the glow- 
ing “postwar” promises and predictions 
which have cropped up in print during 
the past year. Last week he sent his own 
protest to the subscribers of Radio Craft 
—a Christmas present in the form of an 
eighteen-page booklet called “Radioc- 
racy,” lampooning the shape of things to 
come as visualized by some editors and 
advertising copy writers. 

Gernsback’s brain storm describes “in- 
ventions” like the Electronic Keyhole 














Electric Light Bulb 


.-. and the leaping Radiotronica were in Gernsback’s grab bag of postwar “vision” 
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Baltimore from Federal Hill, 1859 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES SALUTES 


ASE OGilimor FOr 


—AMERICAN VICTORY CciTyY 


Baltimore helps supply our fighting men 
‘ on the world-wide ramparts we watch 


T Baltimore in 1814, Francis 


Scott Key saw through the red 
glare of rockets, a star-spangled 
banner streaming proudly. Thus 
American freedom gained its im- 

After Pearl Harbor, America’s 


. second greatest seaport became 


point of origin for supply lines run- 
ning to the ends of the earth. 
Bombers, ships, steel, war textiles, 
tin—these are among her contribu- 
tions to the victory of Allied arms, 


In the early days Baltimore sym- 
bolized the triumph over tyranny 


recorded in the national anthem. 


Today rivet guns and welding torches 
help write a new h of freedom 


, atBaltimore. PCA-salutes Baltimore 


—an American Victory City. 
* «+ * *& 

By shortening distances and minutes 
between America’s Victory Cities, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines proudly 
serves the daily transportation needs 
of*thoee whose efforts are so essential 
to the winning of the war—just as it 
has faithfully served America’s peace- 
time civilian needs for more than six- 
teen consecutive years. 


Victory Cities Buy More War Bonds 











SKYWAY TO 
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improvements. 
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Finder for inebriates; the Radio-Power 


Glad Iron, which not only doesn’t need 
to be plugged in but plays music for the 
laundress; and the Radiotronicar, which 
has power tubes instead of wheels and 
leaps over opposing traffic at intersections. 
Gernsback admitted that these and 
other devices he was kidding might ac- 
tually exist some day. “The catch,” he 
said, “is in the much-maligned term post- 
war. That term is so elastic it may mean 
anywhere from 5 to 50 years hence and 
further. So please don’t expect deliveries 
on your Radiotronicar or your Boudoir 
Televisor for a long time to come.” 


Army Christmas Package 


The .biggest and most gala Christmas 
_ show that radio ever produced was a 

special three-hour program recorded this 
year by the jonah Forces Radio Service 
(a branch of the Army Morale Division) 
and mailed out in 242 packages to be 
played Christmas Day on-Army radio 
stations all over the world. Half of it was 
made up of a Fred Waring program 
(transcribed back-in October); a Christ- 
mas Package with the Andrews Sisters, 
Bob Hope, Lena Horne, and Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly; a recording of Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol” with Basil Rathbone; 
and a Bing Crosby album. 

This half was never heard in the Unit- 


& ~ RS 
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Bizarre and bailing it might be, but it 


*of 1,000 enli 


ed States, The other half was a special 
hour-and-a-half version of the Army pro- 
gram Command Performance, also un- 
heard here except by a studio audience 
men in CBS studio “A” 
in Hollywood, They saw and heard it by 
special invitation on Nov. 6, when it was 
being recorded for shipment overseas. 
There were so many (unpaid) stars in 
the cast that CBS was compelled to print 
special large tickets to get their names 


on. ° 

Rehearsals began at 1 o'clock. By 6, 
two hours before the show began, back- 
stage was:a bedlam. Stars who had come 
early stayed to watch the others. Kay 
Kyser, with an injured foot, was leading 
his band from a wheelchair; Ed Gardner 
(Archie of Duffy’s) appeared in his auto- 
graphed tavern apron with Fred Allen 
on. his heels asking for his autograph. 
Allen said: “My cook told me that if I 
didn’t get it for her she’d quit.” When 
Dinah Shore, Ginny Simms, and Frances 
Langoct blended their voices in Christ- 
mas hymns, Gardner was seen in the con- 
trol booth, crying into the apron. 

The program itself went off smoothly. 
All of it had been prepared ahead by the 
AFRS staff—ex-radio men, including for- 
mer Bob Hope and Jack Benny writers— 
except the first page of the Bob Hope 
script, which was expectantly headed 
“Hope Monologue” and left blank. 
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ART 


Surrealism Pays 


Admitting it is odd that such a “radical, 
eccentric art form should have been em- 
braced by the most conservative element 
in the American community, i.e. busi- 
ness,” the advertising journal Printers’ 
Ink declares this month: “The unassail- 
able fact is that one of the most con- 
spicuous trends in advertising today is 
the adoption of surrealist techniques in 
advertising illustrations.” Moreover: “This 
is no upstart development. Identified with 
it are such solid corporate entities as Kop- 
pers Co., Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Sylvania Products, Amer- 
ican Locomotive, Schiaparelli, Pittsburgh 
Steel, Textron, Radio Corp. of America, 
and at least a dozen others.” 

The leader in the field is Salvador Dali, 
who has done work for Johnson paints 
and Schiaparelli cosmetics. Dali, says P. 
H. Erbes Jr., author of the article, defined 
surrealism as: “The spontaneous method 
or irrational knowledge based upon the 
interpretive-critical association of deliri- 
ous phenomena.” These, adds Erbes, are 
S iane the very words once em- 
ployed by the Federal Trade Commission 
in commenting on,an advertising theme of 
a well-known cosmetic product. 

As the reason for surrealism’s success 











PATENT 


74.465 


“the most valuable single patent ever issued’’ 


“Impostor”. . . “crank”. . . “ventriloquist” 
..-“humbug”. . .“electrical toy.”. . .Thus, 
in 1876, did the world greet Alexander 
Graham Bell and Patent No. 174,465, 
since called the most valuable single 
patent ever issued. 


So little were the enormous potential- 
ities of the telephone understood, that 
even some of his friends and staunch- 
est supporters had serious misgivings 
about the worth of the invention. 


Yet Bell was not discouraged. Little 
by little his “humorous trifle” won its 
way against ridicule, apathy, ignorance. 
Toda Fins are more than 26,000,000 
telephones in the United States alone. 


H.W. AYER & SON, Inc. resis + ew 


We hold an average of 106,000,000 tele- 
phone conversations a day! 


Tomorrow? At this very moment, 
perhaps, some great discovery is being 
made which will remake and revitalize 
the world! . . . Yet the timid and un- 
imaginative are ever with us. They are 
saying now that because our land fron- 
tiers have become fixed, we as a nation 
must cease to grow. 


They do not understand that it is not 
land frontiers but frontiers of mind and 
spirit that count. And our frontiers of 
invention have just begun to expand! 

This is the great opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of American business . . . 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. 


to prove that those who say that we must 
cease to grow are wrong. 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this epic of achievement, 
advertising will Play a major part. For ad- 
vertising is simply a tool of management 
for mass communication ...a tool as 
necessary and useful as machinery, or 
accounting, or research. 


The future is crowded with new dis- 
coveries, new products, new services, of 
which 135,000,000 people are waiting 
eagerly to hear. It will be an seman 
story, and a fruitful one. New jobs wi 
be created, new frontiers of plenty, new 
wealth for all, Life will go on! 


Today more than 500,000 em- 


ployees get their living in the telephone industry, and more than 750,900 
people are investors. The building of huge quantities of telephone equip- 
ment has provided employment for other millions of wage-earners. 

In addition, the whole business of living has been rendered vastly more 
productive and convenient. . 

No inconsiderable achievement for Bell’s “impossible” invention! 
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SERRE ETE 











in this field, Erbes says: “Its very weird- 
ness seems to present a high potentiality 
for attracting attention. In addition, sur- 
realistic techniques have a certain un- 
deniable utility value in presenting a more 
or less abstract idea in a striking way.” 

In dealing with the supposedly dizzy 
Dali, advertisers find “The fantastic tem- 
perament recedes into the background 
when there is business to be done.” Wil- 
liam Connolly, advertising manager of 
S. C. Johnson, says Dali even met a clos- 
ing date three days early. “Which,” con- 
cludes Erbes, “as anybody who has had 
any experience with artists and deadlines 
knows, is definitely surreal.” 





FOURTH ESTATE 


New Newsprint Cuts 


On Dec. 20 the nation’s publishers re- 
ceived their awaited holiday present— 
the War Production Board’s 1944 list of 
regulations governing the use of paper. 
Those hardest hit were large newspapers, 
magazines,* and book firms, which will 
take slashes, starting Jan. 1, of about 24 
per cent under their base period usage 
(1941 for newspapers, 1942 for maga- 
zines and books). 

Cuts in all cases were adjusted on a 
sliding scale: newspapers which used 25 
tons or less a quarter (weeklies and 
small dailies) are not affected; papers 
which used 1,000 tons (medium-sized 
dailies) will be cut by about 14.4 per 
cent; while all tonnage over 1,000 a 
quarter will bear the full 24 per cent 
curtailment. Thus big dailies like The 
New York Daily News (160,000 tons a 
year), The Chicago Tribune (120,000 
tons a year), and The New York Times 
(89,000 tons a year) ¢ lose almost a quar- 
ter of their 1941 base. 





Reductions for the industry as a whole . 


will save about 1,250,000 tons of paper 
a year, the amount the WPB finds nec- 
essary to prevent further dwindling of 
inventories and to strike a balance with 
‘smaller incoming supplies of pulp and 
increased allocations to war manufac- 
ture. A hope that the restrictions might 
eventually be relaxed was seen in a WPB 
announcement last Thursday that recent 
surveys showed Canadian pulp produc- 
tion up from an expected 182,000 tons 
a month to 200,000 tons. 
Since by late 1943 most newsprint 
juotas had already been cut 10 per cent, 
is actual new cut over last year 
amounts to about 17 per cent for big pa- 
pers. And since the WPB rules followed 
recommendations made by the industry 
itself last November, they were by no 





®Magazines which averaged more than 5 tons and 
less than 27.8 tons of paper per quarter in 1942 will 
be restricted to 90 per cent of their base 
tons, whichever is larger. All 
27.8 will be cut 25 per cent, thou: 
25 tons. In the first nine months of 1948, magazines 
exceeded their year’s goal a 10 per cent base 
paper reduction (NEwsweEEK, Nov. 8). 


Based on 1948 estimates. 
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Miami met one newsprint quota cut with a nine-column daily 


means unexpected. Most newspapers al- 
ready had made plans to adapt them- 
selves. Aside from the obvious results— 
thinner papers and fewer on the stands, 
rationing of space to advertisers, shorter 
news stories and fewer features (lovelorn 
columns, etc.)—more unusual changes 
and experiments could be expected. A 
few already had appeared: 

@ The Miami (Fla.) Daily News started 
on Dec. 20 what it believed was the first 
standard-sized nine-column newspaper 
in the country. By reducing the width of 
columns from 12 picas to 10% picas the 
paper found it could add one more col- 
umn to its former eight and still squeeze 
in 9 per cent more type of the same size 


on a solid news page without reducing - 


margins. This seemingly impossible trick 
worked, The News said, because: (1) it 
gained 1% picas on the side for the entire 
depth of heads; (2) many three-, four-, 
and five-line paragraphs came out the 
same length despite the narrower width; 
(3) pictures were either cut or shrunk to 
fit the new column size, as were cross- 
word puzzles. The new system automati- 
cally gained 12% column-inches per page 
of display advertising, though this was 
complicated by the fact that national ad- 


vertising plates had to be reduced either 


by trimming or reengraving. 

@ A newspaper strike would normally be 
a signal for a neighboring town to pour 
its journals into the struck city. Much as 
Baltimore would have liked to have done 
just that, it was prevented by the news- 
print shortage from sending extra copies 
of its papers into a virtually newspaper- 
less Washington on Monday of last week. 
Technically Typographical Union 101 
had called no strike. But its printer-mem- 
bers were irked at what they considered 
lack of progress in negotiations to raise 
their hourly wage from the present $1.47 
to $1.656/10 (to conform, they say, 
with the Little Steel formula). So, after 


their regular monthly union meeting on 
Sunday, they remained in continuous 
session until 12:45 a.m. Tuesday. No 
member was forbidden to go to work; 
yet to have gone would have made the 
printers liable to charges of contempt of 
the union. By staying out, they kept the 
Monday afternoon Times-Herald, Daily 
News, and Evening Star from publishing 
at all; the Monday morning Times-Her- 
ald appeared with nine pages of previ- 
ously set comics and features and a front 
page of photographically reproduced 
typewritten bulletins. Though the War 
Labor Board finally managed to get the 
printers back to work, Conciliator John 
R. Steelman could not settle the dispute. 
Certified to the board, it is slated for a ° 
WLB hearing this week. 

€ Both special. and regular Christmas 
and New Year’s Day editions, a tradition 
among newspapers in the South and’ 
West, were fewer. New Orleans papers 
will discontinue their 32 to 48-page 
Sugar Bowl supplements on Jan. 1. The 
Seattle Times published regular editions 
on Dec. 25, but dizpped its special 
Christmas number. The Seattle Star did 
not come out at all. And The San Fran- 
cisco News was also missing from the 
stands on Christmas. 

@ Two Louisville papers, the jointly- 
owned Times and The Courier-Journal, 
told their readers on Dec. 22 that they 
might be forced to eliminate all paid ad- 
vertising from The Saturday Times and 
The Monday Courier-Journal during 
the coming year. The Chicago Daily 
News ran so short of paper that it an- 
nounced starting Dec. 23 it would be 
necessary to omit all advertising—except 
death and legal notices, church bulletins, 
and amusement announcements—until 
Jan. 8. (Chiefly affected: January white- 
sale ads. ) 

@ Hearst Publications announced that no 
new subscriptions would be accepted fo1 











Class in Electricity 


Drawn from widely separated peace- 
- time occupations, these purposeful 
learners in a Bethlehem shipyard are 
being taught the essentials of marine 
electrical work. 

None of them had ever before set 
foot in a shipyard, or had any expe- 
rience with electricity beyond chang- 
ing a light bulb or plugging in a 
toaster. But soon these same men and 
women will. be installing complicated 
electrical wiring on troopships and 
cargo carriers—and doing the work 
with speed and skill comparable to 
an experienced electrician. 

Not that full-fledged electricians 
can be produced in a few short weeks. 
But by well-planned training, learn- 
__ ers who are responsive and alert can 


quickly be trained to do some one 
branch of the work, and do it with 
speed and proficiency. 

Training unskilled workers in ma- 
rine electricity has been done success- 
fully by following the same principle 
as in training workers for hundreds 
of other jobs: Take complicated op- 
erations or crafts that normally call 
for perfected skills, and 
break them up into their 
simple, readily-learned 
component parts. 

Since 1939 Bethlehem 
employment rolls have in- 
creased from 100,000 


workers to nearly 300,000, while 
66,000 employees have left to join the 
armed forces. Four out of five of our 
present employees are virtually new- 
comers, many of them women. 

With instructors and supervisory 

people selected from among older em- 
ployees to teach and guide them, 
these new workers have been given 
intensive, streamlined courses in the 
things they need to know. 

Their zeal, their eager responsive- 
ness to training, their ready 
adaptability to new tasks 
and surroundings, have 
paved the way for the all- 
time records Bethlehem is 
establishing in steel-mak- 
ing and ship construction. 


% WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER * SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER * 
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its magazines and restricted renewals. 
@ Early note to next year’s Christmas 
shoppers: Buy your greeting cards now. 
They'll be cut 40 per cent in 1944. 


Betty—Over There 


A favorite of British and Continental 
dance halls for some fifteen years, Kan- 
sas-born Betty Knox by last week had be- 
come the favorite of the large wartime 
colony of Americans in London. But her 
transatlantic triumph was not on the 
stage. It was, instead, in the pages of the 
London Evening Standard where, thrice 
weekly, she conducts her column: “Betty 
Knox’s U.S.A.—Over Here.” 

Betty Knox is 5-foot-4, brown-eyed, 
and 85. She deserted the footlights for 
Fleet Street less than two years ago. On 
the stage at 14, married at 15 (since di- 
vorced), and a mother at 16, she toured 
Britain, the Continent, and the United 
States as the third member of the dance 
trio of Wilson, Keppel, and Betty. Before 
the war, the trio appeared in command 
performances before the late King George 
V, Mussolini and King Victor Emmanuel 
and Hitler, Goring, and Goebbels. 

Impressed by Betty’s neat turn of 
phrase (acquired in writing numerous 
comedy scripts and songs), Frank Owen, 
editor of The Evening Standard, offered 
her a job in June 1942 as London diarist. 
Betty turned her dance-trio spot over to 
her daughter and understudy, 19-year- 
old Jean, who looks so like her mother 
that orchestra leaders cannot tell them 
apart across footlights. . 

Last October, Betty made a splash with 
her own idea, a breezy column about the 
thousands of American soldiers, sailors, 
Marines, Wacs, nurses, and ordinary citi- 
zens below diplomatic rank who have 
been drawn to London by war service. 
Into her 600-word stint she packed their 
arrivals, departures, doings, difficulties, 
and deeds. Her use of such terms as “G.I. 
Joe” and “G.I. Jane” brought so many 
queries from Britons that she wrote a 
column explaining American slang. 

With a light touch she thus described 
a wave of United States Army promotions 
in her first column: “Oddest queue of the 

‘week was All-American . . . for new insig- 

nia in front of the Oxford Street Post 
Exchange.” She went on to wisecrack 
that it’s cheaper to be a general than a 
lieutenant in the American Army because 
the lieutenant’s bar cost one shilling six- 
pence (30 cents), against a shilling half- 
penny (21 cents) for general’s stars. 

But Betty’s best exclusive probably 
was this classic of the doughboys and the 
Ambassador: One night, as Ambassador 
ohn G. Winant left the American Em- 

assy he met two soldiers. Could he do 
an g for them, Winant asked. “Are 
there any dames in this joint?” one sol- 
dier queried. “This is the American Em- 
bassy, and I am the Ambassador,” 


Winant replied. “Say, those Limies must 
have been pulling our legs,” the soldier 
stammered, 


acking off into the blackout. 
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RELIGION 
Archbishop Griffin 


One of Britain’s active air-raid ward- 
ens last week got the biggest surprise— 
and the most important job—of his life. 
Pope Pius XII, through the Apostolic 
Delegation in London, announced that 
the Most Rev. Bernard W. Griffin, 44- 

ear-old Auxiliary Bishop of Birming- 
am, had been chosen to succeed the 
late Arthur Cardinal Hinsley as Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster. © 

The son of a Birmingham justice of the 
peace was almost incredulous “when I, 
an unknown, received the great news 
from the Pope that I, of all people, had 
been chosen for this job.” Indeed, Arch- 
bishop Griffin was the second youngest 
of the six archbishops who have been 
appointed to head British Catholics since 
the restoration of the hierarchy in 1850. 
Moreover, he never had been among the 
half-dozen candidates most often men- 
tioned for the post since Cardinal Hins- 
ley’s death last March. 

A highly popular “man of the people,” 
Archbishop Griffin served in both the 
Royal Navy Air Force and the RAF in 
the last war, then took his theological 
training at Cotton and Oscott, Catholic 
colleges in the Midlands and at the Eng- 
lish College in Rome. Back in Britain, 
the young priest interested himself in 
child welfare and youth movements and 
became:a stanch supporter of Sir William 
Beveridge’s postwar social-security pro- 
gram. Hence his social ideas closely par- 
allel those of both his predecessor and 
his Church of England contemporaries, 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
The aggre was re ed, among 
other things, as a recognition that a man 





Press Radlophoto 
The new primate: “I of all people” 





of such vigorous qualities will 
be needed for the reconstruc- 
tion period in the much- 
bombed diocese of Westmin- 
ster. 


Relocated Buddhists 


It was a strange and sym- 
bolic meeting of East and 
West. Sphinx-like, mystic, the 
spirit of Siddartha Gautama, 
Buddha, séemed to brood over 
the semi-arid Morman land. 
Almost overnight a two-story 
brick and stucco building on 

_the fringe of Salt Lake City’s 
manufacturing district, head- 
quarters of the Intermountain 
Buddhist Church, had become 
the focal point for the 60,000 
seekers of Nirvana (perfec- 
tion) claimed for the domi- 
nant Buddhist Mission of 
North America. Without 
warning, the bulk of the 
churches’ membership—West 
Coast Japanese—had been 

swept by war to inland relocation camps 
within the field of the Intermountain or- 
ganization. 

Last week the Rev. Masaru K. Kuma- 
ta, national executive director of the 
church, explained that the deluge of re- 
located members was being taken in 
stride, that even under the stress of war 
American Buddhism was flourishing. 
Moreover, the youthful Nisei (American- | 
born Japanese) was convinced that con- 
templative philosophy, in which he had 
become expert at a seminary in Japan, 
had the answer to the world’s problems. 

This was no paradox, said Kumata, 
son of a Seattle tailor. There was no con- 
flict, he explained, between the high- 

, mechanized Western’ world and © 

e deep self-control that takes a man 





to Nirvana; instead, the religion devised ff 


in the sixth century B.C., by the wealthy 
Indian, Siddartha Gautama, “was “the 
oneness. of all men and all life and all § 
things. The citizens of this world, more © 

than half of whom are now Buddhists, 
have never in the 2,500 years since Gau- 
tama Buddha lived had more need of 
his philosophy and his religion than they 
had today. The Buddha found that life 
in this world was suffering. Isn’t it? He 
found that happiness was temporary. 
Isn’t it? He found the achievement of . 
Karma, the force that carries on person- 
ality, the only answer to this imperma- 
nence, both of sorrow and of happiness. 
And you build Karma by self-improve- 
ment, by good deeds, 4 meditation, 
mounting on and on until you achieve 
Nirvana, which [means] the annihilation ~ 
of everything but the personality.” 


Made in Japan: Actually, Buddhism . 
owes its success in this country to its 


older members, most of whom were born 
in Japan. Since the bulk of these first- 
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Target for tonight — Berlin! And somewhere in Eng- 
land huge tractor-trailers roar toward secret airfields, 
with two-ton block busters. Now speeding over smooth 
highways, next crawling along rough country terrain 
— but always kept under safe, complete control by 
Warner Electric Brakes. And soon giant wheels on 
huge cargo planes and many other types of power 
“4 ie: era will be braked electrically. Warner Elec- 
tric Brakes on essential motor transports and artillery 
pieces are proving their dependability on the battle- 
fields of the world—from the ice-bound regions of Ice- 
land to the burning deserts of Africa—and after the war 
they will be available for a wide range of applications. 


_Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


JCONTROLLED SPLIT-~-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 
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Steadfast Friend in Peace 


AT other U. S. A.—the Union 
of South Africa—has an affinit 
with America that extends to su 
things as skylines, transit systems, 
friendliness, spaciousness and a love 
of freedom. 


Just naturally these two are fight- 
ing on the same side, and what the 
younger U. S. A. lacks in stature 
and where-with-all is made up in 
vigour and the placing of the punch. 


Standing astride cross-roads of 
vital seaways, South Africa has big 
trade-route significance—grown 
immense with war. From bases here 
Allied armies have been fed and 
equipped; great convoys shuttle 
through the harbours where “‘lame 
ducks” stay to be restored; raw 
materials are swung into the pro- 
duction line and progressive indus- 
tries forge the sinews of war. All 

‘the powerful assets of geographical 
situation, of great natural resources 
and of fast-growing industries this 
sunny young land has pledged to 
the hilt in the Allied cause. 


Performances are already on the 
score sheet. South African soldiers 
fought through Somaliland, helped 
conquer Abyssinia, triumphed with 
the Eighth Army in Libya, and 
have, moreover, completed major 
engineering works on lines of com- 


munication in the Middle East. © 


Her fliers have helped alter the face 
of Hitler’s Europe. Of her 2 million 
white population, of all ages, 
200,000 are volunteers with the col- 
ours and over 250,000 are home- 
front workers. To-day they fight, 
fly, and labour beside Americans. 


What War has brought together, 
Peace will truly weld, and in the 
bright days to come South Africa 
will welcome Americans on peace- 
time pursuits as open-heartedly as 
now it greets Americans in uniform. 


Write for free illustrated booklet, ‘‘South 

7 ica at War.’’ South ' 
lic Relations Office, 3101 
Massachusetts Avenue, 
Sy Washington 8, D.C. | Sse 
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generation immigrants are now in relo- 


cation camps, the Japanese-born Bishop 
Ryotai Matsukage, who heads the main 
American Buddhist church and who has 
been exonerated of any suspicion of 
subversive sympathy for Japan, is volun- 
- tarily living at the internment center at 
Topaz, Utah, so that he can hold serv- 
ices for them. (The War Relocation Au- 
thority allows the practice of any re- 
ligion except Shinto—Japan’s national 
emperor-worship religion—in all ten re- 
location cam “] : 
Despite this official encouragement, 
even Buddhists admit that there is a 
wing tendency for young American- 
m Japanese to turn away from Bud- 
dhism. A unique example, seven Nisei 
soldiers in the United States Army re- 
turned to Salt Lake City to be baptised 
in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day-Saints (Morman Church). The con- 
clusion is that Buddhism’s stiff require- 
ments are too much for the. Nisei. To 
them it is illogical to live on the assum 
tion that human existence is basically 
miserable and that achieving the extinc- 
tion of passion, ignorance, and hatred is 
the way to exalt it~even though every- 
one who finally attains Nirvana becomes 
a Buddha (“Enlightened One”). 

This equality of. opportunity — for 
achievement has made Buddhism prob- 
ably the most complicated religion in the 
world. Contrary to popular belief, the 
original Buddha—or his image—is not al- 
ways worshipped, since many other per- 
sons, real or imaginary, have achieved 
Nirvana themselves. Attaining this goal 
is entirely up to the individual; there is 
no supreme being upon whom he can 
rely for help. This lack of a central ob- 
ject of worship and the almost innumer- 
able interpretations of the path to Njr- 
vana have split Buddhism into at least 56 
different sects, some flourishing, others 
not so popular. In India the religion is 
no longer important; in most of China it 
has become chiefly formal. But in Bur- 
ma, Siam, and Ceylon it is thriving. 


No Fuzzy-Wuzzy, Please. 


For years the Rev. Cyril Frederick Eg- 
gelton of Ballarat, Victoria, Australia, had 
sendured it. Now that he was transferring 
from the sub-deanship of Ballarat Cathe- 
dral to the vicariate of the South Austra- 
lian Church, he broke silence last week in 
the Church Chronicle, which he has 
edited. “We're fast developing church- 
paper journalese,”" he complained in a 
arewell editorial. “Death is the lot of all 
and no terror to a Christian, so why dodge 
it with ‘passed away,’ ‘called to higher 
‘Service,’ “entered into his reward,’ and 
even longer and more periphrastic expres- 
sions?” And he Gaind up with a protest 
against the use of the word “fuzzy-wuz- 
zy’ for the Papuan native. “If we were to 
make head cover the basis. of naming, 
Papuans would be entitled to call us 
‘skinny-winnies’. and me ‘baldy-waldy. 
No. Papuans, please.” 
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Amazing Career of Gerald Kersh 


When the London best-seller lists read 
like this: “They Die With Their Boots 
Clean” by Gerald Kersh, “The Nine Lives 
of Bill Nelson” by Gerald Kersh, “The 
Dead Look On” by Gerald Kersh, and 
“Brain and Ten Fingers” by Gerald Kersh, 
the old question of “what's that guy got?” 
becomes pertinent. In the case of Kersh, 
it is a rewarding question. Not only has 
this young British author suddenly risen 
to phenomenal popularity with both the 
critics and the book-buying public, but he 








Kersh: Was he Kipling’s .successor? 


is himself more colorful than the colorful 


characters he creates. 

Born in 1909, the son of a Russian fa- 
ther and Anglo-Jewish mother, the Kersh 
offspring soon became distinctive. He 
writes about himself: “I was a morose 


child, always weeping. Indeed for the first — 


fifteen years of my life I never smiled. In 
school I was -difficult and insisted on 
growing a myistache in the upper fifth.” 
And from school (he never went to col- 


lege) he became a salesman, for every- | 


thing from sausages to electric signs. He 
worked in a bakery. He was a bouncer in 
a cheap night club. He was a professional 
wrestler. 

From the time he “was 8 he wrote. He 
tore up his first two novels. His third was 
recalled .after 50 copies were: sold . be- 
cause he was immediately sued ‘by: three 
uncles and a cousin. And when: the war 
came and he joined the . Coldstream 
Guards, his sergeant complicated things 
by-a terse message to the effect that writ- 
ing “doesn’t constitute part of the curric- 
ulum.” Kersh got around that by writing 
in longhand after the lights were out, hop- 
ing that the morning would find some- 
thing legible. 

End of.a Soldier: His niilitary career 
ended on his first leave to London when 
he and a half-completed manuscript were 
blown up in the blitz. The manuscript 
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was never found but Kersh, except for 
the cartilages in both knees, was put to- 
gether again. Because of his injuries he 
was retired from the Guards and immedi- 
ately wrote his first two successful books 
about them, “They Die With Their Boots 
Clean” and “The Nine Lives of Bill Nel- 
son.” The latter was called by reviewers 
“as good as anything since Kipling.” Both 
became best sellers, and in 1943, Kersh 

uced “The Dead Look On,” a fiction- 
ized version of the massacre of Lidice 
(published in this country by Reynal & 
Hitchcock and, according to critics, a 
novel that “must be read as a stern and 
terrible duty”). Shortly after that came 
“Brain and Ten Fingers,” a story of guer- 
rilla warfare in Yugoslavia. This month 
brings a new novel, “Faces in a Dusty 


Picture,” about soldiers facing death in | 


the African desert. 

Besides his writing, Kersh works at 
least four hours a day as consulting ex- 
pert for the Films Division of the British 
Ministry of Information. He plays bad 
poker, gives frequent all-night parties 
where he entertains his friends by tearing 
up old telephone books, bending bottle 
caps double with two fingers, and other 
feats of strength. He is thoroughly villain- 
ous-looking—a 6-foot, 180-pound man 
with black hair, beady eyes, and a bris- 
tling black mustache. There is an ax scar 
in the middle of his forehead, a knife 
scar on his left wrist, and tooth marks on 
his right knuckles. . © 

In describing the works of Gerald 
Kersh, critics thunder the adjectives, 
“magnificent,” “terrific,” “stern,” and 
“moving.” Actually his strength -is not so 
much in his realism as in his ability to 
convince the reader that he’s being real- 
istic even when he’s not. This is especially 
true in “The Dead Look On” when he de- 
scribes completely improbable characters 


| with such vigor and self-assurance that 


one is too interested to doubt. So far his 
success has been confined to war books, 


a theme worthy of his fire, and it remains 


| to be seen what peace will do to his amaz- - 
_ ing career. 


Too Sweet the Magnolias 


Henry Bellamann, in 1940, became an 
overnight literary sensation with the pub- 


‘lication of his fourth novel, “King’s Row.” 


That overlong tour de force was a strange 
Ug cen of melodrama and psychop- 
athy. : 

Now comes “Victoria Grandolet,” Bel- 

ann’s second novel since “King’s 

Row.” This new book also is a melodrama 
with peychopatholoeical overtones. Its 
setting is a dark plantation in Louisiana 
over which hangs the sweet stench of 
magnolia trees. The chief protagonist is 
a sensitive young bride who turns up onl 
enough horrors to fill 281 pages with 
Bellamann’s still overstuffed prose. 

The story takes its title from the inno- 


cent bride, Victoria, who comes to her 


husband’s plantation White Cloud, and 


- 
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Do you know that you may be 
literally throwing away as much 
as 10% of your valuable gasoline, 
if you’re not using Macmillan 
RING-FREE Motor Oil in your 
fi car? Hundreds of motorists have 
proved that point! In 1094 Certified Road Tests with owner driven 
cars, the average gasoline saving was 1.3 miles per gallon after crank- 
case oil had been changed to Macmillan RING-FREE. Gasoline 
savings as high as 10% were not uncommon. 


That’s because RING-FREE reduces friction fast—delivers to the reat 
wheels more of the horsepower ordfnarily used up in overcoming the 
internal friction of the motor itself. In other words RING-FREE 
lubricates better! # 


In addition to this, RING-FREE actually removes carbon, while you 
drive, Start today getting the multiple benefits of Macmillan RING- 
FREE Motor Oil—more gasoline mileage guaranteed —carbon 
removal—less motor wear. 






“ GUARANTEE a 


Ring-Free Motor Oil is guaranteed to make your 
motor run smoother, give more miles per gallon of 
gasoline, reduce wear and repair; because it re- 
moves carbon, cleans the motor and reduces friction 

/ fast by thorough lubrication. Try a fill and if you 
are not satisfied that Ring-Free is doing these 
things, your money will be refunded by your dealer 
immediately, : 
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“Because Better Homes & Gardens has dis- 
covered a happy manner of combining friend- 


_ ly, informal discussions of child care as a 


whole, with detailed instructions in specific 
procedure, it not only solves -‘my immediate 
problems for me, but gives me a perspective 
of the future. 


“I’m certain. that thousands of mothers all 
over America are having their everyday anxi- 
eties quieted and the many problems brought 
wartime restrictions simplified, thanks 


& Gardens: ® 
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eventually lets. herself be driven into 
madness by the spooks that haunt the 
swampy lowland the Grandolets have 
owned for generations. 

Victoria hails from New England and 
when the story opens has never been 
farther South than the snooty finishing 
school in Virginia where she is being edu- 
cated when she meets the incredible Niles 
Grandolet. After what is usually called a 
whirlwind courtship she marries Niles. 
He takes her to the huge, rambling house 
by the levees, filled with Negro servants 
and a strange assortment of characters 
who turn out to be various generations of 
Grandolets. There is Niles’s aunt and 
there is his grandfather (his own parents 
died of typhoid or yellow fever when he 
was young). Victoria tries desperately 
to fit into this household. She becomes 


‘enamored of another plantation, also - 


owned by her husband, ‘known as Far 
Félice. This is shunned by the Grandolets. 
Two of the Grandolet men killed one an- 
other there once and their descendants 
only go back to its confines to bury their 
dead. 

Identifyin 
a dead Crandolet, who was, one suspects, 
rather crazy, Victoria insists upon remod- 
eling Far Félice. Nobody, of course, 
should so tempt fate or the Grandolets, 
imperious Southerners of Spanish extrac- 
tion who don’t like their way of life in- 
terfered with. She also falls out of. love 
with her husband after giving him a son, 
and in love with someone else. 

In the end the scent of magnolias be- 
comes too sweet and thick. The river gets 
too close to the door. The Grandolets 
crush the poor girl. Even Orlou, an oc- 
toroon maid, who is always popping up 
when both Victoria and the reader least 
expect her, cannot save her from her 
doom. She falls downstairs and dies. 

In telling his story of conflicts, Bella- 
mann calls upon many a cliché, not the 
least of which is the magnolias. The char- 
acters are out of stock and seldom come 
to life. But in spite of this there will be 
many who will like it, for it is more simply 
told than “King’s Row.” (Vicroria 
Granpbo.Let. By Henry Bellamann. 281 
pages. Simon & Schuster. $2.50.) 


MYSTERY WEEK 


THE APPLEGREEN Cat. By Frances 
Crane, Lippincott. $2. The cat was 
painted on the handle of a dart found 
under the body of a housemaid who 
wore nylon stockings. In wartime Eng- 
land, the hose were almost as sensational 
as the murder eventually solved by Pat 
Abbott of the United .States. Marines. 


_ ‘BEeForE I Waxe. By Margaret Echard. 
Crime Club. $2. The young flier couldn’t 
die—there was something he had to do 
first. But he. couldn’t remember what it 


“was or whether he had really killed 


Katherine Bryce on that lonely California 
road. Pretty intri¢-t- but absorbing. ~ 


hen 
: 


herself with the portrait of 


“ers attended VMI 


Good Taste: It’s not a lesson in 
home economics that the two young- 
sters pictured above are being 
taught, but a lesson in health... 





EDUCATION 
VMI in the War 


The politician was exasperated to the 
point of irrationality. “Mr. President,” he 
stormed, “why don’t you crush the Con- 
federacy and end the war?” Abraham 
Lincoln smiled and answered quietly: “I 
would, but they have a school down there 
in Virginia, that furnishes new officers as 
fast as the old ones are killed.” 

Lincoln wasn’t being facetious. Before 








the Civil War ended, Virginia Military . 


Institute was to supply to the Confederate 
Armies three-major generals, 30 brigadier 
generals, 60 colonels, 50 lieutenant colo- 
nels and about 400 majors, captains, and 


-lieutenants. Moreover, May 1864 wit- 


nessed an event probably unique in 
history: The full corps of VMI cadets, op- 
erating as a unit, routed the Yankees at 
the Battle of New Market. To prepare 
themselves the cadets had spent the pre- 
vious night at dances all over town, there- 
by emulating the British at Brussels 
before the Battle of Waterloo, 

“Today it is the Axis which is feeling 
the military skill of the “school down 
there in Vitginia.” Led by Gen. George 
C. Marshall (1901), the-Army’s Chief of 
Staff, the United States by last week had 
nearly 60 per cent of the 6,800 living 
VMI alumni in the armed forces, most of 
them holding the rank of captain or high- 
er in the Army, and an equivalent grade 
in the Navy. About 40 VMI men were 
generals or naval flag officers, including 
Lt. Gen. George H. Brett (1909), Maj. 
Cem. pepe B. Akin (1910), and Lt. 
Gen. 


ne 


T. Handy (1914). Ten oth- . 












International photos 
... It’s a course at the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School in New York, where 
pupils learn about proper nutrition 
in the kitchen-laboratory. 








Point or Annapolis, among them Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton Jr. (1907) and Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd (1908). 


Ready-Armed_ Civilians: At _ first 
glance it appears paradoxical that the 
number of VMI alumni in vital wartime 
commands should rival the products of 
the official Federal institutions, West 
Point and Annapolis. In peacetime, the 
majority of VMI graduates left the beau- 
tiful 86-acre campus at Lexington, Va., 
to become engineers. For example, of the 
11,000 alumni between 1842 and 1938 
only 302 became professional soldiers— 
and the traditional way of doing that was 
to spend three years at West Point after 
a two-year “apprenticeship” at VMI.* 

But the answer lies in the fact that ever 
since it opened late in 1839 with a com- 
pany of 31 enthusiastic students, VMI’s 
tradition has been solidly geared to pro- 
ducing “citizen soldiers”; that is, trained 
minute men who could be called to mili- 
tary service in an emergency. In this war, 
its superintendent, Maj. Gen. Charles 
Kilbourne (retired), points out, VMI 
training has enabled former cadets to do 


4 excellent or superior work in officer can- 


didate schools, while those who received 
Teserve commissions upon graduation 
have in some cases obtained the rank of 
major or lieutenant colonel after less than 
years of active duty. And of the 
corps of 700 ‘cadets in barracks in May 
1943, 90 per cent are now in service. 
Today only one third of the student 
body is reminiscent of the play and mo- 
tion picture “Brother. Rat,” which seven 
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America’s No. ¥ soldier took all his ‘military train 
cored ea termess rues 4 berrae not cop: 
graduated about fifteenth in his class of 122 members. 
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WHO’S THIS WORKER 


with all [ge answers ? 


Graph-A-Matic is an instrument of 
administrative control in business. 
As an exclusive feature of the 
Kardex Method of Visible Control, 
this graphic system can be applied 
to any or all of the records you need 
in steering your business...and yield 
operating savings as high as 50%. 
Maybe you’re concerned about in- 


ventory reduction in view of possible — 


coming events. Graph-A-Matic can 
show you in detail where to act first 
---and where next. Perhaps you need 
to obtain a greater utilization of your 
present labor force...to step up ma- 
chine use through improved sched- 
uling...to be ready at reconversion 
time with a post-war sales program. 
For all these, the Kardex signalling 
system can provide “Fact-Power” 
... @ free flow of graphed facts to 
guide you in analyzing, planning, co- 


ordinating with accuracy and speed. 

WE INVITE YOU to inspect the 
methods of administrative control 
currently used by the management 
of 136 of the nation’s foremost bus- 
inesses. These methods are described 
and illustrated in the new 74-page 
brochure “Graph-A-Matic’ Man- 
agement Control”. Due to the nature 
of its contents and the many months 
of careful preparation entailed, we 
can offer this brochure only to re- 
sponsible executives, 

A wire, letter or phone call to 
our nearest Branch Office will bring 
“Graph-A-Matic Management Con- 
trol” to your desk. One of our Sys- 
tems and Methods Technicians 
whose work it represents will gladly 
discuss with you the application of 
these methods to the needs of your 
business. 


“ 
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WANTED 


? THOUSAND 
DOLLARS’ WORTH OF 


BRAINS 


There are probably only two or 
three men in the country who are 
qualified to fill this job, because 


the man we want must 
know Metallurgy; must 
know plant engineering; 
must be well grounded 
in inorganic chemistry. 


While this job concerns itself 
most with our post-war plans we 
can use this man now! He will do 
a great deal of traveling; he will 
do selling, indirectly. 


The industry is old and well 


established. The product this, 


company produces is the finest in 
its line in the ‘world, and we do 
have world-wide distribution. If 
you think you have the necessary 
qualifications write us in detail. 
A recent photo would prove help- 
ful. Address your letter to Box 
Number 144, Newsweek, 152 W. 
42 St., New York 18, New York. 
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years ago spread VMI’s fame far and 
wide as the “West Point of the South.” 
Like other private and _ semi-private 
American colleges, it is under contract 
with the government to handle about 500 
Army Specialized Training Program stu- 
dents this year, and has speeded up to a 
twelve-month curriculum and streamlined 
terms from eighteen to sixteen weeks. 
Since there is barracks space for only 750, 
the cadet corps of “rats” has been cut to 
about 250, leaving one battalion of cadet 
gray and two of Army olive drab. 


Communism Nipped? 


Members of a House Military Affairs 
subcommittee revealed cautiously last 
week that an official investigation had 
been made of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program at Cornell University. They 
said “Communistic doctrines” being 
taught to AMG students (NEwswEEKk, 
Nov. 8) had been “nipped in the bud.” 

A few days later, The New York 
World-Telegram, whose articles on Com- 
munism at Cornell prompted the inquiry, 
brought new charges. The university, it 
said, had indeed dropped the propagan- 
dist Vladimir D. Kazakevich. But the 
man appointed to replace him as teacher 
of Russian history was Dr. Joshua Kunitz, 
a former editor of the Communist New 
Masses. 
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- SCIENCE 
Fish Story 





By fertilizing a nearly landlocked arm | 


of the sea with nitrates and phosphates, 
canny Scottish scientists of Edinburgh 
University have caused fish (flounder and 
plaice) to grow to a marketable size with 
unprecedented speed. Prof. James Ritchie, 
Edinburgh zoologist, reported last week 
that enriching a 10-acre loch on the west 


coast of Scotland had produced fish in | 


two years which were as large as nature, 
unassisted, had been able to grow in six 
years in the open sea. At a given growth 
period, the fish in a number of instances 
weighed approximately twenty times as 
much as they otherwise would without 
fertilization of the waters. 

This is what happened: The fertilizers 
multiplied the mnicvoaanae plant growth; 
this in turn enormous 


water fleas, tiny shellfish, etc. As a result 
the fish had so much to eat that they grew 
with amazing rapidity. Tests that have 
been made since the experiment was in- 
itiated during 1941 revealed that fertili- 


zation increased the number of fish-food ~ 


morsels to be found on a square meter 
of loch bottom from 2,000 to almost 
20,000. 


Envisioning large-scale fertilizations of . 
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y increased the | 
abundance of such animal fish food as © 


Seeing-Eye Premiére: Braille programs describing the cast and production : 


details were used for the first time for 400 blind moviegoers at a screening of 


the musical film “The Desert Song” at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
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(health problem. The 
i@ticle is to seek to prove that it will 
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coastal waters, Professor Ritchie thinks 
the Edinburgh research may contribute 
B something to the solution of the antici- 
pated shortage of food products after th 


global war. 


‘Unclean, Unclean!” 


“Leprosy will be one of the diseases 
brought back to this country in the near 
and far future, as never before” warns 

pr. E. R. Kellersberger of New York in 
the Bimonthly Medical Journal Clinics. 
His years of experience in observing and 
Btreating lepers in the Belgian Congo and 
elsewhere acs convinced him, moreover, 
that a campaign to tell the whole truth 
about one of the oldest known human 
sourges is in order: “The time seems now 
at hand not only to educate the laity as 
tothe real status of the disease but to re- 
(move the mystery surrounding it, as we 
‘Bihave done for tuberculosis and syphilis.” 


Prevalence: The latest statistics indi- 
cate there are as many as 10,000,000 
lepers in the world; by another estimate 
one out of every 185 of the earth’s in- 
Bhabitants is icted. At present, the 
areas of highest leprosy incidence are (in 
order of importance) Africa, Asia, the 
West Indies, Mexico, Central America, 
Mand the northern half of South America. 
‘What of the United States? Dr. Kellers- 
‘Bberger’s article makes it clear that while 
i the present incidence is not at all alarm- 
i ing, it is sufficient to make increased vig- 
ni essential. Cases of leprosy have 
been recorded in 88 states, and the dis- 
@ ease. “is endemic in Texas, Louisiana, and 
‘Florida’; there may be between. 1,000 
and 1,500 cases in the country. (From 
er source NEwsweEEx learned that 
year some half-dozen cases were 
d among members of this nation’s 
forces but that all apparently had 
tracted it before induction.) 
"There are selfish interests,” writes Dr. 
rsberger, “that do not wish the 
publicized. To admit that there are 
s of leprosy in most of our large cit- 
‘ies would interfere with the commercial 
se pt of some of our citizens ... 
il now even the medical profession 
asa whole has remained indifferent to 


























































: he ac and danger of leprosy .. . 


[ ublic- 


is ar- 


] feels it is not, as yet, a 
purpose of 


become one unless the general public as 
well as the medical profession learns 
more of its true nature. 


Brighter Side: Contrary to popular 
bdict is among the least conta- 
“ of diseases, since speneieen, See 

on ordinarily requires prolong 
and intimate contact with an infected 
person. The plague is no longer nay 
to be inherited. and, best of all from the 
standpoint of control,: does. not flourish 
except under unfavorable abviag condi- 

such as ov wdi of hy- 


imMene, malnutrition, and vicious social 
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_habits. The Sisters of St. Vincent de 





Paul, who have been serving as nurses 
at the National Leprosarium at Carlville, 
La., for nearly 100 years, have not had 
a single case. A doctor at the leprosarium 
voluntarily experimented with himself to 
see if the disease could be contracted by 
a person in good health taking normal 
care of himself. He tried for three years 
to induce infection but was unsuccess- 
ful. There still is a difference of opin- 
ion as to how the leprosy germ (myco- 
bacterium leprae or bacillus leprae) 
attacks its victims, although ‘it probably 
causes infection by direct. inoculation 
through a break in the skin or through 
the mucous membrane of the nose. The 
disease works slowly—from. two to five 
years elapse before symptoms develop. 


Sinister Side: According to Dr. Kel- 
lersberger, “by the time a true diagnosis 
is finally reached, the malady has fas- 
tened itself on the hapless individual so 
deeply that he is beyond hope of cure.” 
One reason for the extreme difficulty of 
diagnosis is because most doctors are un- 
familiar with leprosy., Signs of the dis- 


-ease include: detection of the bacillus in 


skin or mucous membranes, areas where 
feeling is lacking, spots on the skin, 
thickening of nerves, and such side ef- 
fects as loss of hair, atrophy of muscles, 
and loss of skin color. 

Recent evidence proves that children 
and adolescents are more _ susceptible 
than adults; that some 44 per cent who 
continue to live with ill parents become 


‘infected. As Dr. Robert G. Cochrane, 


now in India with the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, puts it: “It 
is this danger to children and the long 
course which leprosy pursues, mutilating 
and not killing, which makes it the most 
poignant and terrible of all diseases.” 


New Treatment: Renewed hope that 
leprosy ultimately will be conquered, 
even in advanced cases, by the injection 
of promin, a sulfa drug, is seen in the 
just-published report of Dr. G. H. Feget 
and his associates at the National Lepro- 
sarium, Carlville, La. Patients benefited 
from the new drug to such an extent as 
to warrant the statement that promin 
“can be regarded as the most encourag- 
ing experimental treatment ever under- 
taken at the Leprosarium.” Of 22 lepers 
given the treatment for at least twelve 
months, fifteen showed improvement; of 
46 others treated for shorter periods, 26 
also improved; only four of 68 patients 
grew worse while taking the injections. 
In five of the group of 22 and in seven 
of the group of 46 the leprosy organism 
no longer could be found. One man who 
had shad leprosy for twelve years was 
able to play baseball again. No claim is 
made that promin is a specific cure or 
that the course of the disease has been 
completely arrested in any case, but it is 
conalided that the drug ‘inhibits the 
progress of leprosy in a considerable per- 
centage of cases. 








Handy, Quick Way to 


Make Nose 
Feel Clearer 





Men! Women!... This hand 
new Vicks Inhaler makes cold-clogg ; 
dust-clogged nose feel clearer—brings 
greater breathing comfort—in seconds. 
packed with effective medication, just a few 
whiffs bring grand relief. You can use the 
new Vicks Inhaler as often as needed. 


USE ANYTIME—ANY WHERE © 


To relieve misery, rub on 
Vicks VapoRub at bed- 

LDS time. Its poultice-vapor 
action eases coughing, muscular sore- 


ness or tightness, loosens Vicks 


phlegm, brings comfort, 
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If... 


your health requires 


a Warmer Climate 


you will find no better place to live 
this winter than in sunny St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. For retired people, for 
those .in ill health, for families with 
children below par physically, St. 
_ Petersburg is an ideal residential city. 
St. Petersburg is one of the few 
resort cities of the country with no 
important war industries or large 
military camps. Our leading hotels 
and apartment houses which were 
occupied by the Army last year are 
now returned for civilian use. Write 
for information booklets today. Ad- 
dress G. H. Davenport, Chamber of 
Commerce— 


t.Petersbu 































































“Still puffing that pipe, Jack?” 


“‘Sure—it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE”’ 
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Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT. On 
duty or off, at work or play, you’ll find it 
soothingly cool with not a bit of bite or burn. 
Years of careful testing and blending of eight 
of the world’s finest tobaccos produced su- 
perbly fine Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 











If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morrie 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
you don’t have to worry about 
lade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 

Send $1 for Enders Special 
pper—can be used only on 
Enders Speed Blades. No C.O.D.’s. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


~ DURMAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP. BEPT. E, MYSTIC, COMM, 
















































SPORTS 


Sports of the Year 


The sports parade for 1943 was over. 
R.L.P. its ranks had been thin, its band a 
bit sour, and its spectacles less ‘spectacular 
than in other years. Yet American fans— 
at home and abroad—had been grateful 
for these, the sports highlights and side- 
lights of the second year -of wartime 
America: 





A Fighter’s Homecoming: The fight 
mob was larger than usual—19,982—and 
its cheers swelled Madison Square Gar- 
den as never before. A little, silver-haired 
Marine, aided by his voodoo cane, en- 
tered the ring the night of March 12, and 
the crowd went wild. Boxing’s first hero 
of the war had returned. At 33, he had 
been out of the game five years. He had 
joined the Marines. He had beaten the 
Samoan Island heavyweight champion. 
He had seen action on Guadalcanal. He 
had killed 22 Japs. Trembling with ma- 
laria and sentiment, he wiped his eyes as 
ex-Mayor James J. "Walker of New York 
City paid tribute to him and his fellow 
servicemen. Five years before, Walker re- 
called, he had lost his welterweight title 
to Henry Armstrong. As he was being 


-== | beaten, he was asked to quit. Barney Ross 


answered: “No. I won the title out there 


| in the center of the ring and that’s where 


I'm going to lose it.” 
A diving judge at the National Ama- 


| teur Athletic Union swimming champion- 


ships made an attempt to straighten a 
lane marker of the New York Athletic 
Club pool April 13. His, foot slipped and, 


hati heroes of 1943: Cpl. Barney Ross and Gunder (Wonder) Hagg . . 





International photos 


fully clothed, he dove into the water 
(an unofficial diving judge rated his form 
very poor). The impromptu diver’s name? 
It was Water Cleaver (the “T’ in Walter 
was not entered on his birth certifi- 
cate). 


H.R.H. Count Fleet: Mrs. John D. 
Hertz’s brown colt had swept the three- 
year-old races: the Wood Memorial, Ken- 
tucky Derby, Preakness Stakes, and the 
Withers Mile. Now on June 5, he _ 
frightened his rivals from peerage 
Belmont Stakes race. The Count broke 
from the barrier and breezed home 80 


lengths ahead of Fairy Manhurst and 


Deseronto. But his victory cost him dear. 
The. horse of the year strained a tendon 
and has been a sick-bay occupant ever 
since. 


A foul ball landed in the Ebbets Field 
grandstands, and a fan, defying wartime 
custom, tas reluctant to give it up for the 
Servicemen’s Bat and Ball Fund. The razz- 
ing was strictly a wartime thing: “T’row 
dat b-a-l-l down” . . “Yuh 4-F, yuh” .. 
“Stop robbin’ da “Ahmy “Putim 
in 1-A” “Aw, keep it, yall be in 
the Ahmy nex’ week.” He finally threw 
the ball away in desperation and was 
forgiven with “O.K., putim back in tree- 
aye.” 


Gunder’s Travels: Gunder Hagg, the 
record-breaker from Sweden, stepped on 
an American cinder track for the first 
time June 20. His chief opponent in the 
National A.A.U. 5,000-meter race was 
Greg Rice, the Notre Dame alumnus who 
was unbeaten in 65 races. They shook the 
pack at Randall’s Island Stadium, New 
York City, and frught it out between them. 
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His long blond hair flopping in the breeze, 
Hagg glanced back frequently at Rice. 
With long lopes, the Swede lengthened 
his lead and beat Rice to the wire by 40 
yards. Thereafter, in seven other appear- 
ances, Hagg trotted unbeaten to net the 
Army Air Forces Relief Society nearly 
$150,000. | 


In the absence of male tutors, Pauline 
Rugh coached the Bell Township High 
School (Pa.) football team. Her team made 
its debut Sept. 11 against Derry (Pa.) 
High School. The score: 0-47. 


The World Series; The New York 
Yankees won the series 4 games to 1, but 
it was a pair of St. Louis Cardinals who 


‘tugged at baseball’s heartstring in the 


1943 classic. The Cooper brothers, the 
Cards’ ace battery played their scheduled 
game in the Yankee Stadium, on Oct. 6. 
Mort, the No. 18 Redbird who carried an 
American League jinx (he failed four 
times against the junior loop), went to 
the mound; Walker was behind the plate 
for the full nine innings. Mort scattered 
six hits, and won his first intra-league vic- 
tory 4-3. The brothers shook hands in si- 
lence at the plate. Next day, the 60,000 
fans who had witnessed the contest 
learned that Robert John Cooper had died 
before game time. His sons had played— 
and won—their game because “Dad would 
want it.” 


Pee Wee Lewis, a Baltimore feather- 
weight, was sure he could beat Joey 
Dolan, and he showed it as he stepped 
into a Portland, Ore., ring Nov. 6. He 
flung off his robe, and the audience gasped 
—he wore no pants. Later, in more formal 
attire than athletic supporter, Lewis 








ee 
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.. the Cooper brothers, Walker and Mort, and H. R. H. Count Fleet 


fought in a trance, continually hitching at 
his trunks. Result: he lost. 


Army-Navy: Civilians were scarce in 
Michie Stadium Nov. 27. Only one-third 
of 15,000 were football spectators in 
mufti. There were 100 Navy armed guard 
survivors of torpedoed merchant ships, 
and the First Regiment of West Point 
Cadets, wearing white ‘caps, politely 
cheering Navy. The strong Midshipmen 
substituted half a team at a time and 
overpowered the Army line. As a group 
of unhappy Cadets sang “Sink the Army” 
for the Annapolis cheerleaders, the Navy 
eleven did just that on two touchdowns: 
13-0. 


Pro Football Finale 
The Chicago Bears growled in dis- 


temper. They hadn’t played a game in a. 


month, and their stars, Quarterback Sid 
Luckman and Papa Bear Bronko Na- 
gurski, were leaving soon, the former for 
the Maritime service Jan. 2, and the latter 
to re-retire at 35 after a comeback year 
of wartime football. 

So the monsters of the National Foot- 
ball League grooved their anger at the 
national title in Wrigley Field, Chicago, 
Dec. 26, and leaped upon the Washing- 
ton Redskins, their conquerors last year. 
In three minutes Sammy Baugh, the 
Skins’ slingshot, was removed from the 
game injured. By the time the Washing- 
ton passer recovered in the second half, it 
was too late to stop the burly Bears. 
Baugh tossed two touchdown passes, but 
Luckman had run a farewell riot—inter- 
cepting, faking, running and passing to 
his teammates. The final score: Bears 41, 
Redskins 21. 
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] Scratch your head and see! If you find 

* dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 
toot Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, ree 
moves loose dandruff! Two sizés, 60¢ & $1.00, 
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2 Keeps hair well combed all day without 

* that greasy look! Grooms without grease? 
No more stained hatbands, no greasy ‘pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 














NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 

* LIN haslongbeen 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Get a bottleat 
your druggist’s today. 
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The multi-national Caribbean area is a testing ground for a new model of colonial partnership 
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What Will Happen to Colonies? 


Caribbean Offers One Answer 


Anglo-American Experiment 
in Joint Regional Cooperation 
Points Way to World Policy 


At Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran, the 
American people took long steps away 
from their historic continental isolation 
and toward an active role in the reor- 
ganization of the world. Not until later 
can all the detailed implications come to 
light. Some of these “details” cover large 
parts of the world and involve hundreds 
of millions of people. One such is the co- 
lonial problem. Newsweex’s Postwar 
Horizons here examines some problems 
of colonial policy and an experiment al- 
ready under way which may set the pat- 
tern for the future. 


The United States has no “colonial 
policy” as such. Americans are prone by 
tradition and sentiment to look askance 
at the whole colonial idea. 

The United States is primarily an ex- 
porter of heavy industrial goods. Hence 
it prefers a world market made up of 
busy, thriving, expanding, industrializ- 
ing, ind ent nations. This was the 
background of the famous “Open Door 
Policy” in China, enunciated by Secre- 
tary of State John Hay in 1900. We did 
not want to see China carved up into 
colonies closed off from us by rival pow- 
ers. We preferred to keep Chinese sov- 


ereignty intact and hold open there free 


- opportunity for mutual profit. 
Thus, too, in the case of the Philip- 
pines—our one large colonial’ venture— 


we pursued a policy unique in colonial 
history. We forced the islands to estab- 
lish machinery for education: and self- 
government. We finally set a date—1946 
—to carry out our early pledge of inde- 
pendence for the Philippines. There were 
economic contradictions in this policy 
and conflicting concerns over strategic 
matters, However, this attitude fairly 
well exemplifies our colonial attitude in 
general, This also in part explains our 
traditionally popular distrust of Great 
Britain, the greatest colonial power of all. 

Revision of the old colonial system is 
on the agenda of the organization of the 
peace. By none is this more clearly recog- 
nized than by the colonial powers them- 
selves, notably Great Britain and the 
Netherlands. The fact is that the old sys- 
tem has proved to be a military and eco- 
nomic liability. Both countries, to be sure, 
state frankly that they expect to retain 
sovereignty over their holdings. But. both 
with equal frankness seek new means of 
profitably maintaining them. : 

This is understood to mean establish- 
ing greater military security, making a 
greater effort tc include the interests of 
the colonial peoples in the system of eco- 
nomic exploitations—in ‘short, adjustin 
the colonial system to the new worl 
basis on which international security and 
economic well-being must clearly rest. 

The precise terms of American interest 
in the colonial system are as yet unde- 
fined. So far as official pronouncements 

‘0, we at Cairo, committed ourselves to 

e proetnn of the Japanese Empire. We 

indicated the lands to be returned to 


China and pledged Korean independence. 


be 
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But nothing has yet been said about 
the one other vast colonial area to be 
retaken from Japan—the many Jap- 
owned, mandated, and conquered terri- 
tories in the South Pacific. We still stand 
simply by the principle expressed by Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull last Sept. 12: 
“There rests upon the independent na- 
tions a responsibility in relation to de- 
pendent peoples who aspire to liberty. 
It should be the duty of nations having 
political ties with such peoples .. . to 
help [them] develop materially and edu- 
cationally, to prepare themselves for the 
duties and responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment and to attain liberty.” 

Yet obviously there is much more to 
the colonial problem than the matter of 
self-government. American interest clear- 
ly is not and cannot be mere benevolent 

isinterestedness. The swift Japanese 
conquest of Southeast Asia cut us off 
from crucial sources of rubber, tin, qui- 
nine. What security measures must the 
United States take part in to prevent re- 
currence of such near disaster? In view 
of our domestic development »»‘ synthetic 
rubber, our new South American sources 
of tin, quinine, and vegetable oils, what 
precisely is our future interest in the raw 
materials of Southeast Asia? In view of 
the fears concerning our own reserves of 
oil and copper, exactly what is the de- 
gree of United States interest in African 
copper, East Indian and Middle Eastern 
oil? How about bases regarded as vital 
to future United States security in both 
oceans? The Pacific islandsP The Bra- 
zilian bulge? Dakar, the Azores, the Cape 
Verde Islands? How about Iceland? 

While these questions remain unan- 
swered the United States is actually en- 
gaged in a significant colonial enterprise 
on its own doorstep: the Caribbean area. 
Here wartime needs have produced an 
experiment in joint work with Great Brit- 
ain which may in itself yield many an- 
swers of future questions of American 
colonial. policy. 


the. chain of Caribbean islands: lying 








The machine that discovered 100 people 


EED help? So did this‘Chicago manufacturer. He 

put in Addressograph simplified business methods 

—with revolutionary results! He found he could transfer 
100 men and women to more vital jobs in office and shop 
—jobs they liked better and where they were worth more. 


He found—as thousands of others are finding—that 
Addressograph can bring to paperwork the same sav- 
ings of time and money, the same increase in efficiency, 
as mass production brought to factories. It is a new 
science, with unlimited opportunities of savings for 
every American business. 
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Addressograph and Maltigraph are Reg. T. M. of Add 


Addressograph machines write payrolis and divi- 
dends, personnel records and job tickets, tool crib 
records and shipping lists—in fact anything that re- 
quires accuracy, speed and low cost in repeated writing. 


Addressograph (with Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can save you time and money in 80% of the 
paperwork you do. You have the machines; let us 
show you how they can make more money for you now 
and for all the years to come. Write or call Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland and all 
principal cities of the world. 
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athwart the approaches to one of our 
most priceless assets, the Panama Canal. 
There is a prime strategic concern here 
that would govern American action even 
if there were not also the urgent and 
pressing problems of the 14, 000,000 peo- 
ple who inhabit the area.° The experi- 
ment in new techniques of cooperative 
colonial work now under way there is 
therefore not only important as‘a possible 
pettoes & iy other parts of the world but 


rtant in itself. 

rig prvi "Charles Taussig, New York 
businessman and an early New Deal stal- 
wart, toured the British West Indies and 
reported to President Roosevelt on prob- 
lems likely to arise in connection with 
the new American bases to be. estab- 
lished there. Taussig’s report made the 
need for joint action obvious. In March 
1942, with little fanfare and mild notice 
by the press of both countries, the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission was 
created by a joint declaration of the two 
governments. Taussig was named Amer- 
ican co-chairman. Sir Frank Stockdale, a 
civil servant long associated with West 
Indian colorial administration, was 
named to act for Britain. 

The commission’s mandate clearly in- 
dicated that both in London and in 
Washington it was regarded as a long- 
term project. A purely advisory body, 
the commission was to concern itself 

“with matters pertaining to labor, agri- 
culture, housing, health, education, social 
welfare, finance, economics, and related 
subjects” in the British and United States 
Caribbean_possessions. 

In all these: fields, 
islands bear the heavy burden of cen- 
turies of an_ ill-balanced economy, 
chronic poverty, malnutrition, and illiter- 
acy. Britain was already acting to some 
extent on the sweeping recommenda- 
tions of the Moyne Commission, sent out 
after repeated West Indian rioting be- 
tween 1935 and 1938. But there was still 
more than ample room for Taussig and 
his British colleagues to bring their ad- 
vice to bear. Wartime emergencies, as a 
matter of fact, could not tolerate the tra- 
ditionally slow pace of “reforms.” 


Caribbean. Crisis: When the commis- 
sion was created, the “normal” state of 
crisis in the Caribbean was sorely aggra- 
vated by the U-boat campaign. Largely 
single ‘cash-crop producers (sugar), the 
islands depend almost entirely on im- 
ports for thei eir food and other vital sup- 
plies. These imports were cut off. Local 
industries, particularly in Puerto Rico, 
were cut off from sources of raw mate- 
rials. Famine and unemployment result- 
ea on a dangerous scale. Barely formed, 
the commission had as its first task meet- 
ing and overcoming this emergency. It 
came on the scene none too soon. In ‘June 
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and July 1942, there were riots in the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, and Trinidad. 

When the commission moved, it 
moved fast. Among its first actions were: 


Schooner Pool:—In May 1942, a meet- 
ing of West Indian supply , officers was 
held at Kingston under commission aus- 
pices. Plans for a schooner pool were 
drawn to get maximum use out of the 
fleets of sailing vessels plying island wa- 
ters. The result was centralized control 
insuring capacity loads and swift action 
at the points hardest hit. 


Land-Water Highway:—The commis- 
sion spark-plugged creation of the 
“Emergency. Land-Water Highway” from 





! Newsweek 
Taussig shot trouble in the Caribbean 


Florida ports to the most distant of the 
island chain, by-passing some 800 miles 
of U-boat infested waters. This took co- 
operation by many different war agen- 
cies, the completion of highways, and 
the stockpiling of food at strategic points. 
It was makeshift and costly. But. it 
worked. With the defeat of the U-boats, 
this service was suspended. 

In many other odd jobs of those criti- 
cal months, the commission functioned 
asa catalytic agent. Thus, it played a key 
role in negotiations for Cisposal of the 
1942 sugag crops; s equipment 
and materials through Lend-Lease and 
other channels for agricultural — 
and several infant industries; hardl 
the diplomatic end of recruiting 50 000 
Jamaican and Bahamian laborers for 

and pushed programs 
for increasing local food, production. 


The Longer Pull: By August 1948, 
when the commission held its fourth 

meeting at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
the war crisis in thesCaribbean area was 
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over. It was now possible to face the 

blems of the normal crisis that re- 
mained. Accordingly this meeting was 
devoted to discussion of plans for coor- 
dinating research in the Caribbean .area 
relating to diet, agriculture, forestry, and 
fisheries. The Netherlands colony of Su- 
rinam was represented and joined the 
Caribbean Research Council created 
there. It is the first all-Caribbean colonial 
body of its kind. 

Other work of the commission now in 
progress includes: standardizing quaran- 
tine controls, surveying fishery resources, 

lanning postwar development of Carib- 

an tourism, helping get action in Wash- 
ington on requests for materials for 
projects in both the British and United 
States islands, and studying methods of 
stimulating inter-island trade and increas- 
ing inter-island communications, etc. 

Long used to commissions, West In- 
dians began by being skeptical of this 
new combined group and ended by being 
impressed by its way of getting things 
done. The chief complaint has been the 
lack of native West Indian. participation 
in the commission’s work. It has so far 
been strictly an Anglo-American job. At 
the present time a cautious, tentative step 
is being made to meet this objection and 
in the process to carry the whole experi- 
ment into a new phase. 

Following plans first discussed by Taus- 
sig in London a year ago, a Caribbean 
Conference is now projected for early in 
1944. Each island territory will have two 
delegates, one governmental, the other 
more or less independent. At this first 
conference all delegates will be appointees 
of the governors. Limited to advisory 
functions at the outset, the conference, a 
manent institution, may eventually 

ave some real authority delegated to it. 

The peoples of the West Indies and other 
colonial areas as well will watch with in- 
terest to see what Britain and the United 
States make of this opportunity to apply 
democratic methods to colonial affairs. 

















Spark Plug: Small in compass, limited 
in scope, but far-reaching in potential 
importance, the Caribbean Commission 
has already written a record of remark- 
able achievement. Its effectiveness has 
been due in no small degree to the per- 
sonality of its United States co-chairman, 
Charles William Taussig. 

This 47-year-old New York business- 
man is one of the shrunken group of early 
New Deal brain trusters still in evidence 
in Washington. The President values him 
as a man who knows his way around the 
countinghouses and yet has preserved a 
lively social imagination, a skilled and 
tough negotiator who can think spades 
that are spades without sounding off. 

Taussig is in business as chairman of 
the board and president of the American 
Molasses Co. and associated enterprises. 
He attracted Mr. Roosevelt’s attention in 
1932 by his views on the tariff and served 
in 1933 as technical adviser to the United 











SPheres been a big change 


Just as the rhumba replaced the polka, “cageless” roller 
bearings have found their place in the more exacting world 


of today. 


Tyson’s “‘All-Rolls” design startled bearing manufac- 
turers. “It can’t be done,” they declared. But Tyson did 


it—perfected a tapered roller bearing with thirty percent 
more rollers. 


And with these extra rollers, Tyson established a new 
maximum in bearing efliciency—greater load-capacity, 
more strength and rigidity, longer life. ‘ 


The big name in bearings today is... TYSON! 
Peetrson BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
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States delegation at the London Eco- 
nomic Conference. He headed the na- 
tional advisory committee of the National 
Youth Administration. Taussig’s most im- 

ortant contributions, however, have 
bee in his capacity as expert adviser, 
trouble-shooter, and fact-finder in the 
Caribbean area. 

Despite his varied activities, Taussig 
likes to list himself in Who’s Who as 
“mfr., author.” The shelf of his published 
work reveals some unexpected subject 
matter. Besides a work on the Caribbean 
called, “Rum, Romance, and Rebellion,” 
he has written a book on radio (he was 
in the Navy in the last war as a radio 
technician), one on hobbies, the text of a 
volume of American etchings, as well as 
notes on sugar and molasses. 

Taussig is obviously a man of consider- 
able parts. The British have found that 
out around the conference table. When 
urgent tangles are slow in unraveling, he 
has the advantage of White House access 
—a not inconsiderable help to any ad- 
ministrator. If the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission proves to be as impor- 
tant as it has a chance of becoming, much 
of the responsibility and no little part of 
the credit will belong to Taussig. 


Pattern for the Future? Striking out 
boldly into new political territory, the 
Caribbean Commission has evolved into 
a brand-new instrument of colonial opera- 
tion, an advisory body uniting different 
sovereignties and acquiring weight and 
authority by the effectiveness of its pro- 
gram and activity. It has for the first time 
“sepa together a set of colonies of dif- 
erent countries located in a common area 
and having broad common interests. 

This is almost precisely the formula set 
forth a year ago by Jan Christiaan Smuts, 
prime elder statesman of the British Com- 
monwealth. Smuts invited the United 
States into a “partnership” with Britain 
and other countries in areas where the 
United States has economic and strategic, 
if not sovereign, interests. 

He proposed that colonies of different 
countries be grouped under a regional 
commission or council consisting of the 


- mother countries plus others involved for 


reasons of security or economic interest. 
The United States, for example, would 
naturally be a member of the regional 
commission for the West Indies and prob- 
ably would also join commissions for areas 
in Africa and elsewhere. Under this plan, 
the mother countries would still adminis- 
ter their colonies, but matters of common 
policy would fall in the province of the 
proposed commissions. According to 
Smuts, the British Commonwealth would 
welcome participation in the affairs of its 
possessions by the United States. 

In a speech before Commons last 
March 17, Prime Minister Churchill gave 
the same idea his own authoritative ex- 

ression. “The policy of the government,” 
said, “is to plan for the fullest ible 


economic, and social 


ment of the colonies within the British 


Empire in close cooperation with neigh- 
boring and friendly nations.” 

On July 17 Colonial Secretary Oliver 
Stanley announced that regional colonial 
commissions were counted on by. the 
British Government as a favorable pos- 
sibility for the future. “What we have 
in mind,”.he said, “is merely the develop- 
ment of the idea which led to the Anglo- 
United States Caribbean Commission. It 
is extending and developing the sort of 
idea which gave rise to that.” 


Significance 


The British have formally spread on 
the record their intention to see whether 
the Caribbean technique can be applied 















. . - of centuries of chronic poverty 


Native quarter in Kingston, Jamaica: All the islands bear a heavy burden... 
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to other colonial regions. The United 
States has indicated no comparable in- 
tention—at least not formally and not yet. 
The idea has been discussed with the 
British and probably was on the Roose- 
velt-Churchill agenda during their recent 
meetings. 

Responsible officials in Washington 
foresee the possibility at least of creating 
commissions based on the Caribbean idea 
to cover the islands of Oceania, where 
Britain, the United States, and France all 
have holdings; the colonies of West Af- 
rica, an area of great strategic concern 
to the United States; and possibly one or 
more commissions in the far larger and 
more peopled area of Southeast Asia, tak- 
ing in the Netherlands Indies, Indo- 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, and 
Burma—a region in which Britain, the 
United States, the Netherlands, China, 
and France, Australia, New Zealand and 
the eventual Dominion of India have di- 
rect concerns. Certainly the islands of the 
Western Pacific—the Marshalls, Carolines, 
Marianas, Bonins, and the rest destined 
to be wrenched from Japan—will have 
some special status as strategic outposts 
of the victorious Allies. 

However the details are worked out, it 
seems plain that having taken the first 
great steps toward participation in in- 
ternational reorganization, the United 
States will be compelled to join in the 
revision of the colonial system. In doing 
so, it will assume new responsibilities 
toward places and peoples that now seem 
remote from immediate American con- 
cerns. But “remoteness” is a concept 
which is rapidly disappearing from world 
affairs. We are beginning to discover that 
the most “remote” Ozarks farmer has 
a common interest with the “remote” 
Mtey peasant on the other side of the 
world. 
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“Why shouldn't I 
buy it? 
‘ve got the 
money!” 


Sure you’ve got the money. So have lots of us. And 
yesterday it was all ours, to spend as we darn well 
pleased. But not today. Today it isn’t ours alone. 


“What do you mean, it isn’t mine?’’ 


Tt isn’t yours to spend as you like. None of us can spend as we 
like today. Not if we want prices to stay down. There just 
aren’t as many things to buy as there are dollars to spend. If 
we all start scrambling to buy everything in sight, prices can 
kite to hell-’n’-gone. 


"You think 1 can really keep prices down?’ 


If you don’t, who will? Uncle Sam can’t do it alone. Every 
“ time you refuse to buy something you don’t need, every time 

you refuse to pay more than the ceiling price, every time you 

shun a black market, you’re helping to keep prices down. 


“But I thought the government put a 
ceiling on prices.”’ 


You're right, a price ceiling for your protection. And it’s up 
to you to pay no more than the ceiling price. If you do, 


you're party to a black market deal. And black markets not 
only boost prices—they cause shortages. 


“Doesn't rationing take care of shortages?”’ 


Your ration coupons will—if you use them wisely. Don’t 
spend them unless you have to. Your ration book merely 
sets a limit on your purchases. Every coupon you don’t use 
today meana that much more for you—and everybody else 
—to share tomorrow. 


‘Then what do you want me to do 
with my money?” 


Save it! Put it in the bank! Put it in life insurance! Pay off 
old debts and don’t make new ones. Buy and hold War 
Bonds. Then your money can’t force prices up. But it can 
speed the winning of the war. It can build a prosperous 
nation for you, your children, and our soldiers, who deserve 
a stable America to come home to. Keep your dollars out 
of circulation and they’ll keep prices down. The government 
is helping—with taxes. 


“Now wait! How do taxes help 
keep prices down?”’ 


We've got to pay for this war sooner or later. It’s easier and 
cheaper to pay as we go. And it’s better to pay more taxes 
NOW—while we’ve got the extra money to do it. ares 
dollar put into taxes means a dollar less to boost prices. So.. 


Use it up... Wear it out... 
Make it do... Or do without 


4 United States war message prepared by the Wer Advertising Council, approved by the Office of Wer Information, and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 
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25 YEARS AGO 
WE LICKED A TOUGH 
RUST PROBLEM! 


.. After this war, it will be 
easy . 


. we'll just continue 
using NQ-OX-ID: 





Complacent feeling to have when expen- 
sive equipment or parts are saved from the 
damaging effect of corrosion. At the end of 
World War One, manufacturers realized that 
the rust preventive compound they used 
must contain effective rust inhibitive chemi- 
cals. They also insisted upon a compound 
which could be applied easily and just as 
easily removed if necessary. NO-OX-ID 
pioneered in meeting these specifications. 
If you want to protect yourself against loss 
due to corrosion, NO-OX-ID is available in 
a wider range of consistencies and better 
than ever. 


For Long-Time Storage 
P Use NO-OX-ID eee the war-tested, 
thoroughly dependable rust preventive. 
Write stating your rust prevention problem 
and we will help - Dearborn Chemical 


Company, NO-OX-ID Division, 310 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


“HE LEADER FOR 25 YEARS” 


NOCD 


rust preventive 


WRAPPER FOR 
PACKAGING 





. °[For Victory, Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 
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West Coast Republican Politics 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


San Francrsco—Current political 
interest on the West Coast concerning 
the Presidential prospects for 1944 is 
largely confined to Republican candi- 
dates, since it is generally believed 
here that Mr. Roosevelt will run again. 


Specifically, interest centers in Wen- ° 


dell Willkie and Gov. Earl Warren. 
The following observations and facts 
are based upon many conversations 


- with informed people in Portland, Sac- 


ramento and San Francisco. These in- 
clude Governor Warren himself and 
Mr. Ralph H. Cake of Portland, who 
has let it be known that he is to be 
Mr. Willkie’s pre-convention manager. 
Mr. Willkie is well known on the 
West Coast and has a great many 
friends here. He is stronger in Ore 
than in California and will probably 
have the delegation from that state. 
He is also strong in the state of Wash- 


is a great favorite. The chief .concern 
of Mr. Willkie’s friends, however, is 
whether he can get the big delegation 
from California. Their anxiety about 
it is pronounced for the simple reason 
that, as things now look in the East, 
Mr. Willkie will get none of the big 
states except possibly Massachusetts, 


Indiana-and Wisconsin. He will get 


votes from some of them, of course, 
but in no case a majority. His first- 
ballot stren must, therefore, be 
based upon the small offerings of many 
little states, which are hard to get and 
hard to hold. Hence, the sharp con- 
cern about California's 50 votes. 


Mx. Willkie’s chances to get those 
votes have never been good since Earl 
Warren was elected governor in 1942 
with a thumping majority. If ever a 
state had a favorite son, California has 
one in Earl Warren. His popularity as 
governor parallels that of Dewey in 
New York. But because he has repeat- 
edly said that he is not seeking the 
Presidency, several agents of Mr. Will- 
kie and, later, Mr. Willkie himself 
have been out here looking around. 

At this point, the curious nature of 
the California primary law complicates 
the picture. When a candidate enters, 
his name goes on the ballot, and a list 
of delegates goes on file with the elec- 
tion authorities. Thus, if Mr. Willkie 
should enter, his friends would have 
to pick a list of Californians as Willkie 
delegates. Governor Warren, as the 
state’s chief Republican, would either 


_egation, 


} ington, although in that state Dewey ~ 


have to go on as a Willkie delegate, 
run as a candidate himself, or not be 
a delegate at all. Needless to say, the 
Willkie people would be glad to put 
the Governor on their delegation. But 
he could not accept that arrangement, 
since he would have no real control 
over what the delegation might do 
with respect to the principles and poli- 
cies for which his state would stand at 
the national convention. This is impor- 
tant because, as Governor Warren 
points out, there are many things for 
the next convention to do other than 
to select a candidate for President. 
California properly wants a hand in 
the formulation of national party poli- 
cies in years when the great Pacific 
war is of vital importance to the state. 
The only way that Governor Warren 
can head and direct the California del- 
et his state proper recogni- 
tion in the national deliberations of 
his party and still keep his independ- 
ence in the choice of a candidate is to 
permit his own name to be filed as a 
Presidential candidate and to see that 
a list of delegates: satisfactory: to him 
is filed at the same time. And that, in 
a, is exactly what he is going 
to do. 


Mr. Willkie’s chances of gettin 
the delegation have not been helped 
by the strategy and methods of his 
friends out here. The spreaders of the 
Willkie gospel here are not particular- 
ly attractive to the friends of Warren. 
To make matters worse, Mr. Willkie, 
when he was here, failed, in the opin- 
ion of the governor’s friends, to give 
recognition to the fact that the party ~ 
of which Mr. Willkie is a member is 
led here -by Warren. Something very 
close to the incident in the Hughes 
campaign, in which Hiram Johnson 
was slighted, has taken place. And 
that cost Hughes the election. 

If Mr. Willkie decides to enter 
against Warren, there will-be one of 
the fiercest intra-party state scraps in 


history. The press and, in the main, 


county and city organizations will be 
overwhelmingly on Warren’s side. 
Something fe will be on Warren’s 
side: California is proud of her posi- 
tion as a sovereign state. If Mr. Willkie 
should come out here and try to push 
California’s governor around, he might 
find that he was pushing the state 
around as well. Wise people don’t 
try that. 








Copgright 1944, The Pullman Company 


"Maybe youre the guy lim grateful to |" 


“Tough day! Assembly line got all 
snarled up. Didn’t finish till seven 
o’clock. 


“Then came a phone call from Plant 
Number 5. They need an engineer. To- 
morrow morning. 300 miles away. So 
it’s up to me to climb on my horse 
—my iron horse. 

“I tried for a Pullman bed, of course, 
as soon as I knew I had to go, because 
a fellow sure does need sleep going to 
keep going on a job like mine. But 
everything was sold. Which didn’t sur- 
prise me, either, for I know that half the 
Pullman fleet is busy moving troops. 
And that the other half is carrying more 
passengers than the whole fleet did in 
peacetime. 


“Anyway, there I was—dead tired 
—and no bed. I saw myself sitting up 





all night and getting to that essential 
job too fagged out to tell a blueprint 
from a bluepoint. 


“But somebody cancelled a reserva- 


tion just in time for me to get this. 


space. Maybe it was you! If it was, 
thanks a million, because . . . boy, will 
I sleep tonight! And will that sleep pay 
dividends tomorrow!” 

* * * 


You never know how important the 
Pullman bed that you can’t use may 
be to someone else. So please cancel 
promptly when plans change. 


That is one of the most helpful con- 
tributions you can make to wartime 
travel, because sleeping cars are 
loaded to a higher percentage of 
capacity than ever before. Yet practi- 
cally every train carrying Pullmans 
still goes out with wasted space due 
to people who either just don’t show 
up or who cancel too late for the 
space to be assigned to others. 


And only your cooperation can 
prevent this waste of needed accom- 
modations! 


* BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS x 


PULLMAN 


@ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger 
fransportation—your assurance of comfort and safety as you go 
and certainty that you'll get there 
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Odds are, you’ve never thought of chemistry in connection 
with biscuit-baking. Yet, the lightness of a good biscuit . . . its 
soft, tender, flaky texture...depend largely on properly 
timed chemical reactions in the mixing bow] and in the oven. 





‘The chemical reaction in the biscuit dough takes place be- 
tween the acid leavening agent and the alkaline bicarbonate 
of soda. This reaction releases carbon dioxide gas and the gas 
makes biscuits “rise.”” One of the most popular and effective 
acid leavening agents is Monsanto’s Mono Calcium Phosphate. 





Monsanto has a continuous research program dedicated to 
the improvement of Mono Calcium Phosphate. Yearly, thou- 
sands of biscuits are baked in Monsanto’s own Baking Labo- 
ratories to test these improvements. 


Thanks to this work, here’s something to look 
forward to—better biscuits such as the one pic- 
tured here, with plenty of peacetime butter, too! 
Monsanto CHEMICAL Company, St. Louis (4). 
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“‘representing recognition by the Army and the 

production of war ials’’ over a t period, flies over Monsanto's 
¢ ae renee eee executive offices in St. Louis and over M Jantsat Anniston, Ala.,and 
: Monsanto, Tenn. The Army-Navy Production Award also has been won by 


" AITLATO ve Monsanto plants at St. Louis, Mo., Monsanto, IIL, “omypie 
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